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(MB, CHEPSTOW TORE OPEN TH ENVELOPE, AND HANDED THE NOTE TO EBNNETG!) 


TWO MISS DANES. 


BIR 
OHAPTER VII. 


ee seemed a —- ~~ in —— 
ew pretty captiva ma e 
from Fonntain-road. Bins inti 
‘ very well for Mrs. Bertram to assure 
him the girl was heartless, and he had had a 
lucky escape. 

Kenneth had loved too well and too in. 
tensely to take comfort yet. He had never 
dreamed of love until he had seen Alma, and 
from the day of their engagement he had 
never thought of any fature unshared by her. 
No wonder all seemed desolate now she had 
forsaken him. 

He had never been enthusiastically fond of 
his profession, and he could not turn to it to 
fill the void in his life. He did his duty, 
undertook all that wag required of him; but 
really seemed that ail hope nt aur ent 
died out of him, = 

Bat, through it all, he’ never once regretted 





his decision. If, indeed, Alma could forsake 
him because he wae not rich, why, then, even if 
his heart broke, he was better off without her. 
He knew he had not asked her to share hard- 
ships or privations. If his love was not 
enough to satiefy her without wealth and 

, why, then, she would have made him 
@ very poor sort of wife. 

She was free—quite free, They were never 
likely even to meet , for before Alma re- 
turned from her it at Brighton, Kenneth 
would have left the Fountain-road, and there 
was little chance of his returning to visit the 
place where he had suffered so much. Siill, 
Alma was to be away six weeks, and so there 
was no need for Kenneth to hurry bimeelf in 
seeking a new abode. 

Truth to say, in these days, he felt almost 
incapable of any unusual exertion. He did 
not even go to The Chestnuts ; he felt he could 
not bear his mother’s sym 


te, 
have continued an indefinite time, had not an 
SS een ae 
“Mr, Ohepstow wants to see you," said the 





janior partner to Kenneth one morning, about 
ten daya afser that ill-fated expedition to ths 
Crystal Palace. ‘‘ You had better go to him 
at once,” 

Ken wondered if hia indifference to every- 
thing had aroused the attention of his Obict 
and he was to receive an cfficial rebuke. 

He very seldom saw the senior partner. 
For many years past, old Mr. Chepstow had 
taken life easily. Now and again he would 
come to London to meet some infiaential 
client, now and again he would esperd an 
hour d some knotty point of law 
with his partner; but, for the most part, ir. 
Morgan was the presiding power at Pamp 
Court, and, in all the years K»nneth had been 
with the firm, he could never before re- 
member being summoned to a private inter- 
view with Owen Chepstow. 

Hie fears of the Chief’s displeasure faded 
at once. The old gensleman shook hands 
with him warmly, pointed to a seat opposite 
his own, and looked so generally urbane, that 
Kenneth, felt certain whatever he had been 
sent for, it was not to receive reproot. 

** Your father’s name was Cyril, I believe,’’ 
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began Mr, Chepstow, suddenly, ‘and youare 
bis ofly son. Am I right?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Kenreth, rather sur- 
prised at the question. ‘‘ Bot my father has 
been dead nearly thirty years, and he Ictft 
England in 1847,” 

Yes, We were sohoolfellows—your father 
and myself—Mr, Dane. It always seemed & 
strange coincidence that bis son should come 
into my cffice; but I have kept my eye on 
you for my old friend’s sake,” 

Kenneth wondered what was coming next, 
He emiled rather zadly, and eaid, simply,— 

*‘I am afraid, sir, my father did not leave 
many friends in the old county. You are the 
firet person I ever met who epoke of him, 
My mother was deeply attached to him ; but 
she never refers to her first- married life, I 
have often feared she suffered too much 
from poverty to he able to speak of those 
early days.” 

‘I think she made a mistake,” raid the old 
lawyer, quietly, ‘ When she came back to 
England, she should have communicated with 
your father’s relations, and have allowed them 
& chance of knowing you. As it is, I believe 
the news I have to give you will be.an un- 
mitigated surprise.” 

“T always understéed I had no relations.” 

“ Don’t you evértead the my boy?” 
demanded Mr, a. “ Dida’t you see 
in yesterday's Times the death of Sir Geoffrey 
Dane, of Danes Grote?” 

“IT never read the births, destlis, and 
marriages,” odmfessed Kenneth ; “and if I 
did, it would-not Dave ooourred tome to. claim 
a Well, Jou Mad better Be enlightened at 

“Well, you tter & 
once. He was your father’s only brother, 
and from the moment he died you bevame Sir 
Kenneth Dane, , the 
can descend in the female line, so that you 
won't gain much by ah empty title.” 

“A title I a never olaim,’’ said the 
young map, simply. ‘Therewould be some- 
thing unsuitable in ‘one of your clerks beitig 
‘Sir Kenneth,’”’ 

“ There’s sométhing besides the title,” said 
the other. ‘Not mth; only an old farm- 
house and two Hundred acres of land. 
the other property must goto Sir Geoffrey's 
grandchild; but, it geéims, tome dead and 
gone baronet was afflicted ‘With a fear that 
one of his successors might be left with an 
empty title, and so he ixivested his savings in 
this little homestead, and tied it up so that it 
muet always go tothe réigning baronet. It’s 
a@ good way from Dahes Croft. Perhaps-the 
old gentleman thought it as well to separate 
the inheritors of the title and the estate, if 
ever these had to be divided. Anyway, it’s a 
pretty little place, and it brings in five or six 
hundred a-year; so I expect, ‘Sir Kenneth,’ 
oS be deserting us and retiring to a rural 
life!" 

Ken found his voice at last, 

** Are you quite sure?” 

‘* My dear fellow, Iam quite sure that you 
are Cyril Dane’s son. My friend, Hubert 

lifford, was your uncle’s legal adviser, and, 
as coon as I saw Sir Geoffrey’s death in the 
paper, I dropped Clifford a line to say that I 
could oblige him with the address of the new 
Beronet. [ guessed pretty well Mrs. Menteith 
bad kept you in ignorance of your family 
history, and I came up to town this morning 
on purpose to enlighten you, For your posi- 
tion as the last of the Danes the income from 
Woodlake ie a bagatelle; but I’ve been told 
you are thinking of matrimony, and this 
witt@fall may smooth your way. If you liked, 
you know, you could let Woodlake for a good 
rent. It ia entailed, and so you can’t sei! it. 
But anyway, it is something to possess & free- 
hold property of your own.” 

‘And I always wanted to be a farmer,” 
breathed Kenneth, esgerly. ‘I think I shall 
leave the law, and settle down to till my own 
acres,” 

Owen Chepstow etniled. 

“But what about the young lady? Young 


~ 





gitls are sometimes fond of London life and 
its pleasures.” 

* There ig no Isdy in the case, Mr, Chep- 
stow.” 

“Why, I’m sure I heard you were en- 
gaged.”’ 

“Twas engaged,” said Ken, with a painfal 
stress upon the second word, ‘but the lady 
wished me to accept an allowance from my 
mother, and—I could not," 

"Well, here’s the ‘allowance’ ready to 
hand, so perbaps she will change her mind, 
specially with the chance of a title. I can 
tell yon, SS ——— ‘ Lady Dane. will bave 
& very pleasant ring in a young girl’s ears.” 

Kenneth shook his head. es 

** It’s too late, sir.” 

‘* Well, will you take a week’s leave of ab- 
sence to think over your plans? You ovght 
to go to your uncle’s funeral, and then you 
will have to inspeot your new property. Even 
if you decide to remain with us you will want 
& few days to yourself,” 

At that momen? a janior olerk brought in a 
letter which had just come, 

Mr. Obepstow ‘tore open the envelé 
glanced at its contents, and then handéd 
note to Kenneth. 

It was very short, just thanking the fawyer 
for his information;and begging to invite 
Sir Kenneth Dane #0 come to His ufiéle's 
san aebin Ge pueieet another letter, the 
gist was in +t . 

‘Mr, Olive begs me to say he’ 
Kenneth will come on Friday and 
Reetory. a mistress of 5 
® pere stranger to 
offering the’ of tae’ 
one. Pleatee this to your 

“' What des he mean?” asked 

‘It isan old story now. Sir Geoffrey was 
married twice, and, as a kind of jadgmetiton 
him for te fate a second time, he haa 
to leave the of his old in tom. 







rely tow, while all his ‘goes to | 6a 


Ghild of the son whom he hated.” 
Kesneth opened his eyes. 


‘“Sai¥ely a man could not haie his oWn |) 


son 7” 

‘Qh, it is trne enough. Danes Croft wie! 
mortgaged almost to the hilt when Sir Geot- 
fréy married a Oity heiress, whote m 
cleared the place. I don’t think it was 
fanlt, He was a fine specimen’of an English 
country gentleman, but she was and 
exacting. She never tired of taunting him 
with her wealth, and so they led a Gat-and- 
dog sort of life, and, when she died, her family 
goaded him into letting them bh up the 
child. I was invited to Danes Croft for the 
heir’s coming of age, and I can tell you, my 
boy, it was a sorry sight. A small, undersized 
youth with a lisp, and nothing brave or 
manly about him. No wonder it was a bitter 
day for bis father. He and his beantifal 
young wife tried to make things go off well, 

at they must have felt humiliated to think 
that miserable cad was the next Baronet, and 
richer even then, through his mother, than 
any of the Danes had: been for centuries.” 

‘And I suppose he died young ?’’ 

‘‘He married his cousin, another City 
heiress like his mother, and they had three 
children, though only the eldest lived. When 
this baby was two years old, to the ise 
of everyone, Lady. Dane had a.child—a 
daughter. These two girls with yourself, Sir 
Kenneth, are the lass of the family, The 
two Miss Danes are-aunt and niece. Con. 
trary to all precedent, the aunt isthe younger 
of the two, and by far the poorer.’ 

‘* And are they grown up?” 

**' The mistress of Danes Crofi is twenty- 
two, her aunt just twenty. They are both 
your cousins,” 

“ And I have never seen either of them in 
my life.”’ 

‘* You must not. blame Sir Geoffrey for that. 
I Know he offered to befriend you on your 
father’s death. Your mother not .o re. 
fused, but she never. let. him know her 
second marriage and return to England. He 


said to'me once {it was before I knew yon) be 
supposed the next Baronefwas growing up in 
the wilds of Australia; but that as there wag 
but litle eave the title for him to inherit, jj 
was as well he should earn his own living,’ 

‘* I shall go down to Otterley to-morrow, | 
daresay there is an hotel there of some rori, 
= I Rhould not like to trespass on Mr, 

ive!" 

“You need not be afraid; -theliving is» 
geod one, and the present Reotor has been 
there for years. He is (I mean he wae) a preat 
friend of Sir Geoffrey.” 

‘I must see my ‘mother before I go. Mr, 
Chepstow, I feel I have thanked you very 
poorly, for all the trodble you have taken,” 

‘Nonsense; I am ‘#0 have been of 
ey a post te Seneits kacie hed must 
not judge your’ b se she kept 
you sloof from Bir Geoffrey. I think, mycelf, 
she loved you'so @éarly she conld ‘not bear the 
idea of partitig from yon’; and Mr, Menteith, 
though a rich man, wonld gladly have thifte2 
the charge ‘of ‘you on to Sir Geoffrey's 
shoulders, had he obly known of the relation. 


you misan be didnot know of it?” 


| ehip.” 


a Do 


Tam surebe did not! ” 
“But you knew, and Mr, Menteith was 
fairly ittimate with you!” 





with ® quaint. 
peed Mr. i 
‘twenty 
“Saco like hits and to be graicfal 







and yet, since he bas 
comm Jeena at home ai the 
éverwould before!” 


nodded. 
Jour own fathet was'a gentle. 
‘was a sélfimade man, 


wWwa. He es aS you, ee felt 
belonged by bitih'to the clara Bys 
tried: 10 tesivate ‘and bedause He fels, too, you 


were dearer to your mother than either of her 
other children,’ 


‘ST always felt he never liked mo," ssid 
Kenneth, “and that is why, since I first 
started to-earn my own living, I have always 
refused any help from him.” 

‘ And-so you even broke off your engsge- 
ment rather than yield your pride?" 

**Do you blame me, sir?” 

The old man hesitated. 

“Tf a girl bad been used to luxury she 
might find it hard to begin married life on 
three hundred a-year, she would miss many 
things she bad been accustomed to in her 
father’s house; and itis porsible that, seeing 
you at Mrs. Mentsith’s, she expected your 
mesne were larger.” 

“Bhe never entered my ‘moiher's bouse 
until she went there as my betrothed, end 
she saw me first in-her own home, She wae 
my landlady’s niece, Mr, w, and her 
aunt thought three haudred a-year an ample 
income to begin-life <" 

'* Your landlady’s niece?” 

“ You must not -blame.-her,’’: said Ker, 
warmly, ‘She was the ‘prettiest creatore I 
ever caw. More-like a fairy than anything 
elec. We were thrown together, and I thought! 
could make her happy. She-had not a siz pence 
of her own,and had tried to carn ber 
sos aie ge ct athe 

ixci y f 

me, She was dependent en ber atnt for 
everything, and Ivhelieved I could give her & 
better home than the oned foundherin, We 
were engaged 4wo) yoara,-and had planned to 

ne 


be-marzied. ma lobeniar sill dhevfound out 
I had refused my mother's help!’ 
‘\ And ehe threw.you-pver for that?” ‘s Bhe 





‘Not quite,” said Ken, sadly. 
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fered a compromice. If I was too proud to 

let my mother buy me a partnership, Alma 
herself would accept a housekeeping allowance 
from her which I need know nothing about. 
In my surprice I spoke angrily and told her 
my wife must accept nothing I did not earn, 
and then it came out that she had always 
expected Mr. Menteith to leave me a legacy, 
aad that, failing that, she thought it my 
mother’s duty to provide for me.”’ 

« And she was your landlady’s niece?” 

“It is all over,” said Ken, gravely. ‘‘I 
have not epoken of it yet even to my mother ; 
only, Mr. Chepstow, perhaps it will make you 
cnderstand why I am thankful for Woodlake. 
To go on here, where everything reminds me 
of my lost hopes, is almost tortare. I believe 
[have it in me to make a successful farmer. 
Far away in the country, among fresh faces 
and new scenes, at least, I shall be spared 
constant memories of the days that are gone.” 

“ How old are you?” asked the old lawyer, 
rather gravely. 

“ Thirty-four !”’ 

You've time before you to get over your 
mistake and choose afresh,” caid the old man, 
hindly; “and you must remember, Sir Kenneth, 
you owe something to your name. Ohcose a 
wife worthy to be Lady Dane, and don’t be 
caught by a mere pretty face,” 

“T shall never marry !” 

“We won't diepute over that yet. Tell 


Habert Clifford I got his letter, and you are ' 


the reply to it. I hope you will like your 
kinswomen, Sir Kenneth ; but it seems to me 
impossible you can be on friendly terms with 
both. From what I have heard of the family 
history, I should say that frierdship between 
the two Miss Danes was a thing impossible, 
and that their acquaintance will have to take 
their choice, and range themselves on one side 
or the other !” 





OHAPTER VIII. 


Face to face they stood—the new mistress of 
Danes Croft, and the girl who all her life had 
ruled there. The one beautifal,even in her plain 
black dress and with her tired grief-worn face ; 
the other resplendent ina blue and gold 
travelling coloak—her features triamphant in 
their delight at taking possession of her birth. 
right, and yet with a strange malicious Jook 
upon herface as she gazed upon her aunt, 

It was-an awkward moment for them all. 
May’s welcome died on her lips av she realized 
that Honor was even more terrible than her 
expectations. 

Mrs. Clive hardly liked to be the first to 
speak, and finally it was Mrs. Dane who broke 
silence. Patting out her hand to Sir 
Geoffrey's daughter, she said, kindly,— 

“T think you must be my sister.in-law, 
though I am sure I look old enongh to be 
your mother. I am afraid you did not expect 
us to-night; but Honor thought it best to 
ye as soon ag she heard of her grandfather's 

ea Rad 

May's reply was inaudible, for the heiress 
drowned it by her blunt statement,— 

“TI did not come because I thought it right, 
but because I chose. Iam +he mivtress of this 
place, and I thought if I did not look after my 
rights, I might find the house stripped of 
everything. Where is the housekeeper?” 

Mrs. Marton came forward. She was an 
old woman, and had been in thegervice of the 
Danea full fifty years; but she felt: ashamed 
ro _ family when Honor said, havghtily, to 

‘Let the best suite of rooms be prepared 
for me, and send up supper atonce. You had 
better send someone to show me the way 
Upstairs!” 
oa atten ngewe ina aoa — joe 

» I possible, to spare her dear 8 
May from hearing what she aid, 

“Sir Geoffrey rests in ‘the ‘state rooms, 
Madam. It hag always been the custom of 
the house for each baronet to stay there in bis 
owo chamber till he’s carried ito bie prave.”’ 





! Marton does,” said the butler, promptly. 


‘TI suppose I must put up with the next best | 
then!” 

“ Miss Dane has those, madam,” 

“IT am Mies Dane,” said Honor, haughtily, 
‘‘and your mistress. I will thank you to 
remember that! I ehall, of course, have the. 
rooms you speak of. My aunt can have others | 
if she chooses to remain my uninvited | 
guest " 

Honor had not imitated the housekeeper in 
lowering her voice. Every word was dis- 
tiuctly audible, not only to May, but to every- 
one in the hall. Nancy Dane seized the hand 
of Sir Geoffrey’s daughter, and ried, 
eagerly,— 

‘*You must not be hurt, my dear. Honor | 
does not mean to wound yon, but she is always 
80 masterful.” 

May gave one “ey glance at Mrs. | 
Clive, and clang to her in piteous silence. | 
Fortunately the Reotor’s wife was quite equal | 
to the occasion. 

“IT am going home at once,” she said, 
addressing herself to Mra. Dane, and pointedly | 
ignoring Honor; ‘‘and I will take my young 





“ We're old-fasbioned people here, miss, and 
not used to new ways.” 

Honor winced, for she took the worde ta be 
& cut at her own status. Although the child 
of John Dane, aud so descended on one side 
quite as highly as May, this young woman 
was always tormented by a seoret fear that 
people set her down 2s & parvena. 

Every servant at Danes Croft had followed 
the butler’s example before the heirees and 
her mother at last found themselves seated at 
supper, 

Honor looked round her with ill-concesied 
satisfaction. : 

Never had she sat in a finer room. It wae 
good enough for a royal banqueting hall, and 
the farniture was worthy of it. 

As she surveyed the old Turkey carpet, 
the massive carved oak furniture and the 
pictures—mozet of them known works of art— 
which nearly covered the walls, she gave % 
sigh of content. 

At last she bad come into her kingdom, 
No one could think of her henceforward #.:) 
simply her mother’s poesible heiress. Sho 


friend with me, Believe me, madam, in her | ¥®® More now than merely the child of a riob 
° ’ ‘ 


desire to remain under this roof while it still | YO™S>. 


She waz Miss Dane of Danes Croft. 


sheltered her dead father, we never imagined | This splendid mansion with its ancient g'ories 


she was exposing herself to insult |” 

"She can stay,” said Honor, coldly, ‘‘ s0 
long ag she does not interfere with my 
anthority |" 

“ You'd better stay, my dear,” pleaded Mrs. 
Dane. “I will do my best to make things 
smooth for you.” 

May turned to the elder lady. Like Mra. 
Ciive, she could not being herself io speak to 





was hers. Nothing in all the world conid rab 
her of her heritage, 

And for the first time that night a softer 
emotion atirred her heart as she thought of 
this. 

Honor had a heart, though ehe rarely 
showed it. She oared for herself first and 
'above all else, but of Iate she had learned 
what love meant. So far as a thoronghly 


or. ; Selfish nature could love, she loved Rupert 


“I thank you very mach, madam ; but it is 
better for meto go. Mrs. Clive will take care 
of me, and I shall see-my father in heaven!” 

‘' Most unlikely,’’ struck in Honor, “con- 
sidering all I have heard of Sir Geoffrey!” 

A yoice or two cried ‘‘ shame,” but May did 
not evenseem to hear the cruel taunt. 

In perfect silence she waited while the maid 
brought her walking things and those of Mrs, 
Clive; then she turned te leave the old house 
which had sheltered ber from her birth. To 
amet carprise Hubert Clifford was at her other 


‘I throw myself on your hospitality, Mrs. 
Glive,” he said, gravely. “ After what I have 
heard tonight I will not further trespass 
here. I must come.to.Danes Croft once again 
to read Sir Geoffeey’s will; but then my visits 
to the old place are ended for ever. I will 
send the papers connected with your estate to 
any lawyer you name, madam," he said, 
abruptly, turning so Honor; ‘ but I wash my 
hands of your affairs forever |” 

‘Tam very glad.to hear it,’’ said Honor, 
promptly. ‘‘It.eaves:me the trouble of dis- 
missing you, Mr, Olifford.”’ 

Every servant in the house had gathered in 
the hall, drawn there by the report of what 
was going on. 

A smothered chorus of ‘‘ Heaven bless you, 
miss!" broken by choked sobs, sounded as 
May passed through the doorway. 

She leaned on Mrs. Clive’s arm. Hubert 
Clifford followed them-with a lantern. May's 
maid would collect his things and those of 
the two ladies and send them 40 the Reotory 
ia the morning. They didnot wait now even 
to think of this. 

A dead silence followed May's departure. 

Mre. Dane, and frightened at what 
had occurred, sat down on the stairs and 
began to ory. 

Honor, without a sign of regret or shame, 
addressed herself sgain to the housekeeper. 

“ Show my maid the rooms you spoke of, 
and she will arrange my things there. Send 
up supper at once. I? is getting late.” 

Mrs. Marton was ready with her answer. 

“Certainly, Miss Dane. Aud, please, I 
ehould like to leave Danes Oroft in % month’s 


time if you will hindly-enit yourself,” 
« aT tantid ube te leute when Mrs. 


Tracey. 

She had treated May with almost brute! 
rudeness because she feared the girl’s beanty 
might charm Lord Tracey’s artistic eye when 
he came to Danes Croft, because she could 
not forget the interest with which he had 
spoken of his little playfellow. 

Honor meant to marry Rupert; and that 
object once accomplished, she might perhars 
be less heartless to her aunt, 

Just now she had room but for one though. 
This grand old place was hers. She could 
give Lord Tracey a home as ancient as the 
one whose loss he dreaded. Surely her 
wealth, her broad acres, her ancestral 
mansion—ay, and her love, too—must win 
hia heart, 

Honor’s first meal in her new home was 
almost a silent one. Mrs, Dane sat at the 
table, but she never spoke unless her daughter 
said something which sbsolutely demanded 
an answer. 

It was passing strange that of these two 
women the one who had no drop of Sir Geof. 
frey’s blood in her veins felt far more kindly 
to his orphan child than the other who was 
at least balf a Dane. 

Nancy might have repulsed the Baronet’: 
advances years ago. She might be unvefinsd 
and of only mediocre intelligence, but che had 
& mother’s heart, which positively ached 
when she thought of the girl Honor had 
driven forth that night from her childhood’s 
home, : 

‘What ehall we do next?” inquired Mica 
Dane, when even her healthy appetite was 
satisfied. ‘I should like to go all over tho 
house, but I suppose it is too late.” 

“Far too late,” replied her mother, ‘Tk 
must be long past ten, I am very tired, 
Honor, and I should be glad to go to bed.” 

The old housekeeper came in to show tho 
ladies to their rooms, She was perfectly 
respectful and attentive to her new miaztresi, 
Having relieved her feelings by giving notice, 
she was quite willing to show every civility 
to her temporary employer. 

‘This is your room, madam,” she said ic 
Honor, opening the door of the chamber 
which had been Muy’s, “and I thonght Mrr. 
Dane would like the one next to it. Being 
such a large house, it will be pleasanter fcr 
her to feel she is close to you, specially when 





there’s death go near,” 


¢ 
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Mrs. Dane shuddered. She was not with- 
out a tinge of superstition, and she felt 
terrified at the idea of passing the night so 
near the dead man whose dearest wishes 
Honor was outraging. 

“Very well,” replied the younger lady, 
sharply, ‘and you must fiad a place for my 
maid near, please.” 

The two rooms opened on to each other. 
In years gone by the farther one had been 
occupied by May's governess; since she left 
the Croft it had been kept for the girl's 
favourite friends. It had been a whim of 
hers that it should always be ready to receive 
them. 

“You will let me leave the door open, 
Honor?” pleaded her mother, when Mrs, 
Marton had departed. ‘I shall not sleep a 
wink in this dreary old place if I do not feel 
there is someone human near me.” 

** Your light will disturb me,” said Honor, 
meen “and I thought you said you were so 
sleepy.” 

Sne closed the door as she spoke, and poor 
Nanoy Dane found herself alone. She had 
never trained her child to be unselfish, and 
for years Honor had taken her own way even 
when it crossed her mother's ;but to-night the 
heartleseness of her daughter seemed almost 
more than the poor woman cculd bear, and 
Mrs, Dane shed some bitter tears before she 
even attempted to prepare for reat. 

‘There will harm come of it,” she whis- 
pered to herself, when at last she dried her 
eyes and to undress. ‘My hasband 
was never happy at the Croft, he used to say 
the very air of the place stifled him. Honor 
seems to like it, but it will bring her sorrow.” 

The room was prettily furnished, and over 
the mantelpiece hang a large coloured por- 
trait of Sir Geoffrey. That picture was a 
sore trial to his daughter-in.law; try as she 
would, is seemed to her she could not escape 
the gsze of those searching grey eyes. The 
likeness was what it seemed, a “ speaking 
one,”’ and the face, which she had seen but 
once in life, now seemed to poor Nancy to 
watoh her every movement with angry care, 
Poor woman! never was & more reluctant 
invader brought to a strange country than 
she had been to enter Danes Croft. Long, long 
ago, with her husband at her side, she 
might have gloried in taking sion of the 
beautifal old place, but, for t long years, 
the very name of Danes Oroft had been enough 
to make the widow miserable, 

‘He looks as if he knew everything,” she 
murmured to herself, as she glanced 
tremblingly at the picture. “Oh, I wish I 
had told him, But it seemed impossible to do 
it while he was alive ; and now it is too late. I 
would give every penny I have shat he might 
know it. Honor is my own child, and I owe 
@ duty to her; but I know harm will come of 
it, there never yet was a wrong which went 
unpunished.” 

She crept into bed, and tried in vain to 
aleep; but the strange room and the unfamiliar 
farniture gave her an unusual feeling of 
wakefulness. Try as she would, she could not 
find repose. I+ was not till the short summer 
night was waning, and the first streaks of red 
were visible in the East, that poor Mrs. Dane 
at last fell into an uneasy slamber—a slumber 
which was to prove almost worse than her 
former wakefulness, for there came to her a 
dream 0 terrible that the bare recollection of 
it in after years was enough to turn her 
faint with horror, and so vivid and life-like in 
ite details that when she awoke she could 
hardly believe it had not really happened. 

She thought that in a strange town, where 
she had never been before, a scaffold wag 


erected, and that a crowd of people outside the | 


jail discussed the condemned woman’s youth 
and rank, and the crime for whioh she was 
about to snffer; and while Mrs. Dane stood 
there spell-bound, chained to the spot by some 
power stronger than herself, and yet feelin 

no interest in the talk that went on ool 





with glassy eyes and cold ghostly hands which 
made her shiver when he touched her. 

**Come, see your work,” he said, in a 
sepulchral voice, and the crowd made way for 
them, while, agaiast her own will, con- 
strained still by that nameless power, Mrs. 
Dane followed spectral guide on and on, 
through the barred gates of the prison to that 
fatal spot where the scaffold was even now 
waiting for its victim. 

* Look at her well,'’ breathed that strange 
weird voice : ‘‘ your work brought her here." 

And then, oh! the horror of it! she saw 
her own daughter, her only child Honor, led 
forth, her arms and hands closely bound, and 
the truth dawned at last on the wretched 
mother. This was the mardereas for whom 
the world outside had whispered hanging was 
too good. 

“ Have pity!" she besought a tall man of 
superior bearing to the others, and who seemed 
in authority over them, ‘‘ Have pity, she is so 
young!” 

And then they told her of Honor's crime, 
of how, with her own hands, in cold blood, she 
bad murdered the last of her kindred, a young 
girl of wondrous beauty, who was to have 
been married the day she met her death. Tne 
bridegroom waited in the charch for his bride, 
while Honor’s cruel hand sent her to the land 
where marriages are not, 

‘Have pity!" pleaded the wretched 
mother in vain, and then, above the babel of 
the A es she heard Sir Geoffrey's voice 


Sgain. 

‘Woman, be silent! This is your work. 
You know that your child hated mine. A 
word from you would have saved my darling, 
and given her back her happiness! It was 
not spoken, and you have your reward.” 

The si was given. Another moment 
all would have been over, when, with one 
terrible ory, poor Mrs, Dane awoke. 

Her one thought was her child. Was that 
awfal dream really prophetic of evil? Had 
harm really befallen Honor? Trembling in 
every limb from the terror of the lJast half- 
hour, Mrs. Dane went to the door which led 
to her daughter's room. It was unlocked 
and she entered hastily. Honor lay calmly 
asleep. One arm or her head, the 


the counterpane. She was perfectly peaceful ; 
nothing had disturbed or alarmed her. Nancy 
— a religious woman, but she fell on her 


then, and thanked Heaven for its/ then. 


mercy. 

Sone mathe Little she reoked then there 
would come a day when she might regret 
Honor had not in the first hours of her 
coming to Danes Croft—when with all her 
heart she would have be 
able to think of her child as safe from sin and 
sorrow in the Land of the Leal. 


(To be continued. 
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ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


iE 


OHAPTER XXXVII.—(continued.) 


* Bz calm, Alethea; you will exhaust your- 
self,” pleaded Layne. ‘“‘My groom went 6éo 
the ruins, and if Arthur had been there he will 
learn the fact!" 

“ We should have more men engaged in the 
Bearch ; a aa 

** And so excite the ty of your guests 
as well as dependents. You are not acting 
with your usual caution, dear Alethes, The 
child will soon be found—I expected to find 
oe tae oe ae There is no cause for 

rm,” 

Alethea became more calm, and said, 
resolutely, — 

**When you find him, Ri you must 
let me know on the instant. you must 


her, Bir Geoffrey suddenly appeared, Sir ' bring him to me to-night. I cannot let him be 
Geoffrey with the still set features of the dead, | away from me longer, You may make what- 


A 
$$ 


ever excuses you can for the absence of your 
nephew, but I must have him back again. 
On, the agonies I have endured since I gaya 
him up to you—the sleepless nights I hay, 
passed, and the long and desolate days! | 
can never part with him again. My boy! 
My beauitifal boy!” 
be sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Richard Layne’s eyes were fall of tears, and 
his voice trembled as he said,— 

*'Dear Alethea, I loved him too. I tried io 
make him happy. [ was tender and gentle 
with him, as I would have been with a baby, 
I fear you blame me for his disappearance,” 

* No, Richard, I blame no one but myself, 
If I had but smiled upon him, or returned his 
pretty look he would have been safe at this 
moment. I know you loved him, Richard, 
and that you were a father to him. Dz, nos 
blame yourself, for I alone have erred," 

She spcke with such a heartbroken tons 
that Richard's heart ached for her. 

*‘You had better join personally in the 
search for him, Richard,’ continued Miss 
Wycherly. “ My heart is fall of impatience 
and restlessness, I should feel better if | 
knew that you were in the saddle!” 

She lifted her head wearily from his 
shoulder, and looked into his face with such 
deepsir that Layne knew, without told, 
that she believed her son to be for ever to 
he 


r. 
Without a word, he started to leave the 
to. 


‘Wait one moment, Richard!" said the 
lady. ‘ Offer immense rewards, if necessary, 
Follow up those tramps we saw. You can 
take with you as many of my servants a8 you 
think best. It will not be considered strange 
that I should sympathize with you in the loss 
of your hew. And, Richard, keep me 
informed your progress. If harm has 
come to my child, do not hesitate to let me 
know the trath at once. Tais suspense is 
terrible!" 

“I will do as you say, Alethea. For 
Arthur's sake, keep up. Don't give way aa 
you are doing now! Wherever he is, the 
child is quite safe ! "’ 

With this consoling remark, which failed to 
comfort himeelf, Richard Layne went out. 
Miss Wycherly then covered her face with 
her hands. 

The anguish that filled her soul was 
betrayed only by faint shudderings now and 
She gave way to neither tears nor 
she moan or wail—her grief 


E 
: 
: 


to 
arouse her, and she arose, drew about her the 
mantle of Spanish lace that draped her for 
and quitted the grotto, walking blindly, as i 
& film had gathered over her vision. 


he 

and she proceeded in the shadow of the trees, 
towards the Castle, anxious to gain the 

vacy of her own a ta. 

She had passed over scarcely half the dis- 
tance when she encountered Lord Waldemere. 

His lordship had been walking about for 
some time in full view of the grotto, consume} 
with jealous rage because Richard Layne was 
holding an interview there with Alethea. 
He knew that hs was there for the parpore 
of breaking the news of Arthur's disappear- 
ance, but he envied him the happiness of 
soothing the grief of the young mother, of 
inapising her with hope, of holding her hand, 
and caressing her, 

He could only comfort himself with the 
reflection that the loss of Arthur must be & 
which caresses could not subdue, 

which loving words could scarcely alleviate. 
When Richard Layne issued from the 
grotto, bowed down as under a heavy 





burden, the Marquis rejoiced, muttering,— 
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‘¢He feels the loss of his nameless son. 
ghould like to see how Alethes bears it,” 

Bat his patience was almost exhausted 
daring his three hours of waiting for her. 

Ha fancied her fainting and ill, and started 
once or twice to go to the grotto ; then checked 
himeelt with an impatient exclamation, and 
took & seat under an acacia tree, pretending to 
be absorbed in a book which he held upside 
down. 

Bat when Aletbea made her appearance, he 
was curprised to see so little change in her. 

She walked more slowly than usual, and he 
noticed she had a weary, worn-out air, but 
her eyes were not red nor swollen with weep- 


ing. 

‘‘ Her heart must be of stone,” he muttered. 

He approached her so as to intercept her 
path, and salated her with a good morning. 

Miss Wycherly returned the salatation. 

At sight of him, she regained her usual 
coldness and havteur, and her countenance 
was a proud and impassive as ever as she 
paused for him to move aside. 

It was singular that she did not suspect 
Lord Waldemere of being concerned in the 
disappearance of the boy, but she did not. 
Her mind was so preoccupied with thoughts 
of her own apparent coldness to little Arthur, 
that she did not even recall the threats of the 
Marquis to wound her through her son. 

His lordship had been prepared for 
reproaches and accusations from her, and he 
was accordingly surprised that he did noi 
receive them. 

“ This is a delightfal day, Miss Wycherly,” 
he observed, carelessly, 

“Is it?’ she returned, wearily, “I had 
not noticed the weather." 

‘Your excursion yesterday fatigued you 
greatly, did it not?’ inquired the Marquis. 
© You are not looking well this morning.” 

“Tam not feeling very well.” 

She stepped forward, waving his lordship 
from her path, but he did not move. 

‘* Permit me &@ moment's conversation with 
you, Misa Wycherly,’ he said. “It is with 
regard to your invited guest, Sir Wilton 
Werner. I will be frank enough with you to 
say that I came here somewhat upon his 
account, I heard him mention in town that 
he expected to become your husband. That 
remark brought me to the Castle, your 
anwelcome and uninvited guest." 

_. bowed. 

‘My stay here has been lengthened b 
hearing that Layne was in the eltbeneeh 
I was considerably astonished to find that he 
had been living here years, entirely upon your 
account, and that your relations with him 
were 80 intimate that your own niece, the 
Lady Leopolde, had contracted the habit of 
calling him ‘ Uncle Richard.,' ” 

“ Well?" 

_“ A longer stay has given me a keener in. 
sight into your affairs. I find that Sir Wilton 
Werner was not engaged to you at the moment 
he made the remark that aroused my indigna- 
tion. I find that you and Richard Layne have 
q1arrelled, or agreed to give each other up. I 
fad that he aspires to the hand of the Lady 
Ellen Haigh, and that you encourage the at- 
tentions of Werner. I was in the conserva- 
tory the evening the Baronet proposed to you, 
and I must say that you acted your part well, 
No timid child of fitteen could have shown 
:20re hesitancy or leas knowledge of her own 
Geart than you when you solicited time to 
consider his offer,” and the Marquis sneered. 

‘I see nothing wrong in all that, my 
lord, except your eavesdropping, which was 
certainly unworthy a gentleman,” retarned 
Alethea, coolly, 

The Marqauis coloured, and remarked,— 

“I doubted that you would accept Sir 
Wilton, Misa Wyoherly, for he does not seem 
to me fo possess the qualities that would win 
& lady's affections, Hig early manhood was 
marked by disgolutenees and stained by many 
Scis from whioh a trae gentleman would re- 
coil, Atleast, popular report so says. Bat 





yesterday your marked preference for himand | 


his triamphant manner convinced me that 
your long-delayed answer had been given at 
last, and that you had promised youreelf to 
him in marriage.” 

‘‘T am free to dispose of myself as I like, I 
suppose ?” 

‘You are, indeed. Batare you really en- 
gaged to him, Alethea?”’ 

“T decline answering your question,” was 
the haughty response. 

“Then I shall interpret your silence as I 
please.” 

“ Certainly ; you can do as you like. At 
pregent,’’ and Miss Wycherly’s voice faltered 
and became uneven, '‘Iam not able to con- 
verse farther with you upon the subject. I 
have a great sorrow that unfits me to defend 
myself, or even to care what may be said 
against me,” 

At this allusion to Arthur's dissppearance, 
the Marquis betrayed a self consciousness, 
looking confused. 

Miss Wycherly was too absorbed in her own 
grief to notice it, 

Lord Waldemere stepped asiie, a satisfied 
look appearing for a single moment in his 
eyes, and permitted her to pass on. 

She went on towards the eastern tower, and 
he proceeded to the drawing room. 

Admitting herself at the private door, 
Alethea ascended the secret staircase, passed 
into her inner chamber, and ascended to the 
seoret euite of rooms that had been occupied 
by her son during his stay at the Oastle. 

Here she spent the day in solitude. 

She stationed herself by one of the ivy- 
screened windows, in the interyala of her 
frenzied pacing to and fro, and watched 
keenly for the coming of a messenger with 
tidings, 

Bat she shed no tears. 

A stony calm came over her, making her 
seem more than ever the iceberg she had been 
called. 

Alison brought up her Inncheon and was 
frightened at her singular manner. Miss 
Wycherly explained to her its cause, and the 
old waiting-woman wept and bemoaned the 
disappearance of her mistreas’s eon, and 
Alethea envied her the power of expressing 
her sorrow. 

‘** Ag for me,” she said, simply passing her 
hand wearily over her brows, ‘‘ cannot weep. 
I seem turned to stone!” 

She left her food untouched, and went back 
to the window, while A'ison wept for her mis- 
tress as well as young Arthar. 

Thue the afternoon passed. 

It was nearly sunset, and the western sky 
had begun to be illumined with clouds of 
crimson and amber, when the Keen eyes of 
Miss Wycherly beheld a horseman approach. 
ing the lodge from the direction of Richard 
Layne’s. 

As he turned into the avenue, she saw that 
he was not Richard, bat hia groom, and in 
fevered haste ahe sent old Alison down to the 
front portico to intercept his message. 

‘“* Arthur cannot have been found,” she mur- 
mured, anxiously, ‘‘or Richard would bave 
brought the news. It may be, she added, with 
sudden hope, ‘‘ that the groom discovered my 
boy at the ruins, and that Richard is still 
absent in another direction !’’ 

The minutes that passed before Alison re- 
turned seemed like hours. 

When she came at last, she brought in her 
hand a letter. 

‘* There was no message but that, my lady,” 
she said, placing the missive in her hands. 

Mies Wycherly tore open the envelope and 
unfolded the sheet it contained. 

The note was from Richard Layne. Hs 
stated that nothing had yet been found or 
heard of Arthur ; that he had not been seen 
at the rains; that the tramps who had 
bivonacked there had vanished, and that he 
should set out in search of them instantly. 

“* He is loss—my boy is lost to me for ever 1” 
gaid Miss Wycherly, giving the note into 
Alison's hands, ‘ We have seen him for the 
last time, Alison, Ob, my boy, my son!” 


The last word was, bre:éscd very faintly, 
and it was ecaroely uttered when Alethaa too x 
@ step forward towards her old nare-, 
stumbled, and fell senseless into Alison's ous 
stretched arms. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tue mornir.g broke clear and beautifal over 
the Fens. 

The air blew softly over the flower.sprinkled 
moor, bearing with ita balmly fragrance s? 
pure as delicious, 

This gentle breeze found its way into 
Natalie's bed-chamber, through her open win- 
dow, and lifted the golden tendrils of her hair, 
caressed her pale cheeks, and aroused her 
anew to life and its burdens, 

With an unconscious sigh, she opened her 
blue eyes and looked around her. 

She bad been visited by a strange, sweet 
dream, and the awakening from it was no: 
pleasant. 

In her sleep she had imagined herself ths 
presiding genius of a beautifal home, where 
loving attentions were heaped upon her, where 
loving eyes watched over her, and where a 
loving heart depended for happiness upon her 
smileg. 

The home she had pictured was not the lofty 
mansion of Lord Templecombe's ancestral 
home, nor was his the love of which she had 
dreamed. 

TInetead of grandeur, she had dreamed of a 
greystone farmhouse, with steep pitched 
roofs, gable windows, rustic porches—one of 
those charmirg homes where the beantifal 
combines with soe us:fal—and he whom she 
imagined as sharing that home was Hugh 
Fauld. 

Aishe awakened and recalled her dream 
her cheeks flashed and she murmured,— 

“ How could I have had such a dream, when 
I have no such fancies when awake? How 
could I have dreamed such a thing when I am 
the wife of another ?” 

Again ahe sighed, and a shadow overrpread 
her face. 

Without attempting to analyse her feeling», 
she sprang from her bed, and commenced her 
toiles, 

When this had been accomplished she flang 
open her windows to admit the breezs, and 
proceeded to pack her trunk, that she migat be 
in readiness to depart. 

When this had been done, she descended to 
the portico, and seated herself upon the steps, 
looking upon the pleasant moor, and avoiding 
the sight of the marsh and the gullen river in 
which she had so nearly terminated her ex- 
istence the previous evening. 

She had sat thus some time in a state of 
dreamy unconsciousness, enjoying the sun- 
light, the fragrance, and the bird-music, when 
she was joined by Linnet, who seated herzelf 
humbly at Natalie's feet, looking up into her 
face with affectionate gaze. 





“Natalee looks troubled,” she said, 
sympathizingly. ‘ Tell Linnet what troubles 
|her. Has anyone looked cross at Nata-lee?” 
The young wife replied in the negative, and 
, Linnet resumed,— 

“ Shall we walk among the flowers and 
birds now, Nata-lee? Taey are all happy this 
morning, because the sun smiles on them.” 

' We will not go this morning, Linnet." 

| said Natalie, gently. ‘I think we shall never 
go over the moor again together. I must leave 

ou!" 

y “‘ Leave me, Nata-lee?’’ and Linnet’s eyes 
filled with tears, and a frightened, sad ex- 
preseion gathered in her face. ‘‘ What has 

, Linnet done ?"’ 

| It required all the tact at Natalie's oom- 

‘mand to soothe the suddenly awakened 

‘of the * daft girl,” and she oarefally avoided 

| betraying to her her intended departure, deem- 
ing it best to take her leave suddenly. 

| By the time she had succeeded in recalling 
the smile to Linnet's mouth, she became 

‘ware of the approsoh of Hagh Faald, who 
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had o2me very near to the Fons. without hav- 
ing béen observed. 

The sound of wheels first caught her atten- 
tion, and on perceiving the vehicle, whose ap- 
prosch they announced, she arose and went 
down to the gate, which she flang hospitably 
open, 

A minute later, Hugh Fauld drove into tke 
garden. 

He bowed to her gravely, scanning her face 
earnestly for signs of mental or physical 
enffering, and then sprang from his seat and 
walked beside her to the porch, guiding hig 
horses as he went, . 

His manner had greatly changed since the 
previous evening. 

He had evidently struggled with himself 
and come off conqueror, for his manner was 
that of a father or elder brother, and his 
clances wére calm and grave, with nothing of 
nia great love for her manifest in them. 

Natalie felt a strange sense of relief as she 
noticed this change—but she also felt a pang 
of disappointment, 

Rebnking hereelf for this feeling, she passed 
on to the portico, while Hugh took care of his 
horses. 

He soon retarned toher, and was introduced 
to Linnet, for whose presence Naialie was 
thankful, ss the Earl's deserted wiie felt a 
singular embarrassment in the presence of her 
discarded lover. 

She could not resist the conviction that she 
had flung away the rough but genuine 
ciamond for mere glittering paste, and, despite 
all her efforts, the thought would return—if 
Hoagh had only made his love known to her be- 


for 
fore Lord Templecombe bad come to trouble followed her mistress to the porch, and Natalie 
| was assisted to her place. 


ber existence ! 

Her embarracsment was soon dissipated 
under the fatherly manner of Hugh, and she 
felt quite at her ease when old Elspeth sounded 
the breakfaat-beil. 

He gave her his arm and conducted her into 
the dining-room, placing her in her chair, 
end taking his seat opposite, in the most 
matter-of-course way, not betraying in the 
‘east the joyfal thrill it gave him to feel the 
pressure of her hand upon his arm, or to sit 
where he could feast his eyes upon her fair and 
Celicate face. 

They lingered over their coffee and toast, 
Hogh desiring to prolong the meal as much 
us possible, as i¢ might be the last at which 
they should ever sit together, and Natalie 
desiring to defer to the latest moment her 
parting with poor Linnet. 

But the repast terminated at last. 

There was no longer an excuse for trifling 
with the dainties before then, and they were 
ebout to arise when Linnet entered, 

Natalie beoke ned the girl, who obeyed the 
simmons with sitoilar alacrity. 

“ Linnet, dear,” began the Earl's wife, ner- 
vously, deeming it best to come to the point at 
ones, ‘I am goiag'away from the Fens, I am 
going to leave you now, this very morning !”’ 

Linnet looked incredulous, but sobered under 
the grave, sad look of Natalie, and scanned 
roe dress of the latter, observing that Natalie 
now wore the same bine robe as on the occa- 
sion of their first mesting. 

** Do you really mean to leave Linnet, Nata- 
lee?” she asked, plaintively. 

The Harl’s wife replied only by a bow of 
aefent. 

It would be a psinfal tack to describe the 
grief of the daft maiden when she fully com. 
a that her friend intended to desert 

er, 

She wept and moaned, clinging to Natalie 
ae though she would detain her by force, until 
she old housekeeper’s attention was excited, 
and she drew near to witness the scene. 

“ Why not take her with you, Natalie?” 
suggested Hugh, te he walked towards the 
window, 

‘I do not beli¢ve Her grandmother would 
poo her to go," was the reply, in a perplexed 
one, 


Hagh torned about, coming back to the 








table, and déniahdéd of Linnet if se would 
like to accompany He? friend. 

The girl’s brow cléared immediately, her 
face became tranefigured with joy. aud she 
eagerly exclaimed,— 

“Yes, I will go with Nata-lee ; the birds and 
the flowers go away when the frosts and snows 
come, and the frost séems to be hére when I 
think of Nata-lee’s going,” and she laid her 
hands over her heart. “ Nala-lee will take me 
where other flowers and birds come, and she 
will never go away and leave poor Linneét all 
alone for always.” 

Old Elspeth had been watching her grand- 
daughter curiously, and now demanded the 
cause of her excitement. 

Hugh essed & sténtorian voice, and he | 
informed the deaf old woman that her mis- 
tress would leavethe Fens immediately, and 
that she desired to take Linnet with her. 

‘“ As her maid?” questioned old Elepeth. 

Hogh nodded. 

A look of gratifioation appéared on the 
housekeeper’s face, and she said,— | 

“ I'm willing she should go, my lady. She's | 
no help to me— bein’ out on the moor all the | 
time—and if you can make her usefal, I’m 
glad on’t. It'll be a comfort to me to know 


a 


He Gid not confine himsit t% tHede, how: 
ever, but spoke intélligently, showing that he 
had * mtich of corrent + ffairs, of books, 
and of the gréa¥ préblenia of existencé—such 
as occupy the mids of the infelligent ang 
théeghtfal everywhere. 

Nafalie undefatdod his idedaw pétféotly, and 
answered him with equal intdlligenée and evi. 
dence of thoughtfulness, but she lovéd rather 
to talk of the new model beehives at Fanld 
Farm, of the sdmmer-héuéés and grape. 
covétéd arbetrs Hugh intendéd to erect, and 
of the bay. window he designell for his hang 
séine dtawing-¥com. 

Yet while she led him to talk of these things, 
she wearily assured herself that they were, 
and could be, nothing to her ; that she should 
never cultivate flowers for those bees to revel 
in; that she would néver sit benéath those 
arbours, and that the bay-winddéw would never 
be ocoupiéd by her. 

In contrast With the comfort and luxury of 
Hogh’s home, her oWn life seemed to atretch 
out bare and desolate before her, sind she 


torns frdm a nauseous dranght. 
The distance from the Fens to Oatéfort was 





thet she is provided for, and that I won’t have | 
her to look after. Taint likely she'll earn the | 
salt to her porridge, but your ladyship knows 

what she is and won't be blaming me!” 

So the matter was retitled, to the infinite) 
joy of Linnet. 

Hough brought down Natalie’s trank, while 
the deserted wife put on her bonnet and tied 
on her veil. { 

Adieus were then said to old Elspeth, who | 


She had had scarcely eeated herself when 
Linnet came up, radiant with @ fresh wreath 
of flowers on her head, and with a quaint 
white cap crossed over her breast—an article 
that had been borrowed from her grand- 
mother. 

She embraced the old housekeeper in a pas- 
sive sort of way, and then climbed into the 
vebicle, ignoring Hugh's proffered assistance, 
and nestling clore to Natalie's side as though | 
that place were ber rightfal home. 

Ha¢h then took his ceat, the horses started, | 
and they passed out of the garden and upon) 
the moor. 








CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Were it not worse than vain to close our eyes 
Unto the azure sky and golden light, 
Because the tempest cloud doth sometimes rise, 
And glorious day must darken into night ? 
— Anon 

For some time each member of the patty 
maintained silence, but Hugh at last ro- 
marked,— 

“ You look troubled, Natalie. Do you regret 
bringing Linnet?" 

Natalie cast a quick glance at the gir], but 
she was absorbed in watching her favourite 
birds, and gave no heed to her friends. 

‘* No, Hugh,” answered the deserted wife, 
**T do not regret bringing her, for I conld not 
really do otherwite. I think she would have 
died if I had left her. Still, I cannot rejoice at 
having linked her thoughtless life to my un. 
hsppy one. And thatis notall. The friends 
se sheltered me may not with to shelter 

er » 

“* You trouble yourself needlessly, Natalie. 
No friend of yours would look ufhkindly opon 
& being 80 devoted to you as poor Linnet!” 

Natalie Was comforted, and dismipsed all 
fears on the subject. 

Hugh Fauld showed himiéelf'a wite friend, 
for he did not permit her to think much upon 
her sorrows, 

He spoke to ‘her of Afton Grange and its in- 
mates, whom he had seen bit once rince they 
had cast ber off ; of Fauld Parm‘and the im. 
provements he intended making there, and of 


at leneth accomplished, and the Waggon drove 
up the busy high etreet of the town io the 
Crown Inn, 

The railway station was nea? at hand, the 
travellers alighted at the inn, delivered cp 
their conveyanc, ard walked on, aftiving in 


| time to book thémselves for the coming train, 


They had not long to wait, for after a few 
turns upon the platform, Hagh desoried the 
traiz as it wound round a curve, and he sum- 
rmeoned Natalie and Linnet from the waiting. 
room. 

Linnet bad been péerstaded to lay aside her 
wreath and to accept instead a small sun-bat 
that had been sent to Natalie by her huebard, 
and which the deserted wife bad caught up at 
the last moment from her trunk for the very 
use to whioh it was now devotéd, 

With this improvement in her toilet, there 
was little in Linnat's appeatance to mark her 
mental condition. 

The train arrived at the station, Natalie and 
Linnet were ushered into a Bret-class osrriege, 
followed by Hugh, and the next moment they 
were leaving Carefort in the distance, and pro- 
ceeding rapidly towards Wychérly Oasile. 

Linnet was at first greatly alarmed at the 
' speed with which she was convéyed, but she 
‘goon became calm ahd ‘even gleeful, locking 
| ont of the window and mattering that she bad 
| learned to fiy faster than the bifds. 4 

It was noon when they reached ‘their cesti- 
nation. 
| Natalie carefully veiled herself and Icoked 
| nervously atout as she descended from the 
| train, half fearing that Lord Templecomte 
| might be watching there for her, but nothing 
wae seen of him cr his valet. 

“You nged not fear being eeen, Natalie,” 
whispsred Hagh, comprehending her fears. 
‘Your hurband thinks you are drowned, and 
: has no thought of your resppearance, You re- 
| member that he did not Know of my presence 
in the neighbourhood, and that, in bis view, 
there was no one to save you.” 

The deserted wife felt reaesured, and Hogh 
torned his attention to Linnet, bringing her 
to Natalie’s side. 

“Where shall I take you now?" asked 
Fauld, a the trio detached themselves from 
the group of embarking and disembarking pas- 
sengers. 

You must leave us héte, Hugh,” antwered 
Natalie. “I can find my way without aseiet- 
ance, and the good woman with whom I ebal! 
stay bad better not see you.” - 

“I submit tc your eo, Natalie, I will 
go to the Oastle Inn.” 

Natalie shook her head. 

 T cannot permit it, High,” she said reto- 
lutely, * I¢ is not oe oho you should r2- 
main in this neighbo ‘upon my account, 
for T ame id ‘wontin, nét 's friendlese 
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tefal to you for your devotion to me, or for 
caving my life, I shall never forget it—never ! 
Bat my life will not again be endangered, and 
I shall have no farther need of yeur assist- 
ance. I know it sounds selfish—but I beg you 
to go, Hugh.” 

« And leave you wholly in that man’s 

wer 2?” 

‘He is my husband,” replied the deserted 
wife, and there was a tone in her sad voice 
that expressed regret that he was so. “if I 
should get into farsher danger at his hand, I 
have friende upon whom I can call for assist- 
ance, You will will go back tn thefarm?” 

‘ Since you deeire it, and have other friends 
40 protect you,” answered Hugh Fanld, 
gravely. ‘ But if you should need a stout arm 
to defend you or a friend to counsel you, you 
will not hesitate to summon me 7" 

Natalie returned a satisfactory responce, 

“ Heaven be with you, Natalie,” he said, ex. 
tending his hand. 

She clasped it in silence, thinking, as she 
looked upon its broad proportions, how that 
band would have protected and enfolded her 
bad she been free to accept it, 

“ My best friend,” she murmured, tremu- 
lously her eyes obscured by ears, ‘' you have 
stood by me in sorrow and disgrace, rescued 
me from early death, and benefited me by 
your wise counsels and sympathy. Ié costs me 
much io say it—but farewell for ever!” 

She looked op into his face as she spoke 
those decisive words, and marked his sudden 
pailor, her own face scarcely lass pale, 

The conviction that she was doing right was 
all that sustained her in that painful 
moment. 

Hugh Fauld gazed steadily at her for one 
moment and then said, in a husky voice,— 

‘* You are right, Natalie. I will go back to 
Fauld Farm to forget you, if I can, in labour, 
and iceeees bleas you! Farewell for 
ever!” 

A firmer pressure of her hand, a last look 
into her blue eyes, and then he turned and 
went into the station to await the coming of 
= next train that would convey him towards 

ome, 

And Natalie drew closer her veil that had 
been pushed aside, gave one hand to the won- 
dering Linnet, and set out by the nearest and 
loneliest route to the hidden cottage. 

The walk was long, but she gave no heed to 
her weariness., thinking only that she had seen 
Hugh Fauld for the last time on earth, and 
that the tears she could not help shedding 
were & wrong to her unworthy husband, 

Linnet skipped along like a gleeful child, 
carolling to the birds, whom she waa surprised 
to see strongly resembled those upon her 
native moor, and plucking wayside flowers 
with which she had nad no previous ac- 
quaintance, 

In this manner they proceeded until they 
reached the green and secluded lane loading to 
Farmer Perkins’ home. 

They turned in at the wide gate at which 
Natalie had encountered Hough Fauld, and 
walked on towards the cottage, the young 
Wife beginning to be tortured by doubts as to 
her reception by its inmates. 

_ In due course they reached the apecial grove 
in the midat of which the pretty cottage was 
concealed, and Nataiie observed that some 
shadow seemed to have fallen upon the place. 

The Perkins’ children, looking neglected, 
played silently in the plantation, oasting fre- 
quent apprehensive glances towards the vine- 
wreathed porch, wherein sat their mother in 
an attitude expressive of the deepest des- 
pondency. 

Wondering pote at the change that had 
come over thelately happy household, Natalie 
&cvances towards the poroh, followed by the 
silent Linnet, who clung closely to her friend. 

Tae children were the first to notice the in- 
traders, but they did not arise from their play, 

pausing to regard them, 

It thus happened that the new.comers gained 
the porch without having been observed by 
Mary Perkins, and that the first intimation 


| Natalie, 





Bhe received of their presence was when 
Natalie said,— 

“ What is the matter, Mary? Has harm 
come to John?" 

Mary sprang from her seat, staring at the 
speaker in astonishment, and exclaiming,— 

‘Heaven be praised, miss—you've come 
back again. My lady has been very anxious 
about you—at least, sme was until Master 
Arthur disappeared. The Lady Leopolde 
grieved, too; bat I suppose you'll go to the 
Castle this evening? " 

“ Yes, I shall go at the earliest possible 
moment. But what is this abont a dis. 
eppearance ?" 

In reply to this inguiry, Mary said that her 
foster-child, the noblest and most beautiful 
boy in the whole world, had been stolen by 


tramps, a8 was supposed, and that her heart} 


was almost broken in consequence, 

“I would rather they bad taken my Johnny 
instead,” she wept, her glances resting upon 
her favourite son at that moment. ‘ Master 
Arthur was more than a sen to us, and we owe 
all we have tobim. Qh, he was so generous, 
80 polite, so clever-—" 

The remembrance of his perfections over- 
came her, and she sobbed aloud. 

Natalie seated herself beside the good woman 
and Linnet sat down on one of the steps, re- 
garding the strange scene with great delight. 

The farmer’s wife soon aroused heraeif to 
the demands of hospitality, learning, by ia- 


quiry, that her quests had eaten nothing since | 


an early breakfast, and hastened into the 
house to prepare a repast for them. 


‘Is my friend welcome, too, Mary? Have 
you room for her ?” 

‘¢ Oh, dear yes, miss, Any friend of yours 
is welcome here, for you are a friend of my 
lady, and John and I can't do too much for} 
my lady or any friend of here. I only wish we! 
could show her how grateful we are, We) 
would lay down our lives to secure her happi- | 
ness. And to think that our children should | 
be epared while Master Arthar is carried off 
no ons knows where, and no one xXnows who 
by! John, my husband, you know, went off 
yesterday in search of the pretty little lad, and 
he hasn’t got back yet," 

“No news is good news!’ suggested 


“No. If Master Aréhar had been found, 
John would have been home before thie, for 
he knows how anxious Lam. Iam afraid he 
is lost, and won't ever be found. 

Natalie did her best to cheer the bereaved 
foster-mother, and partially succeeded. 

The luncheon was prepsred and eaten, 
Linnet and the children being summoned to 
share it, After the meal Natalie and Mary 
Perkins retarned to the porch, and Linnet 
followed the children to their play-ground, 
little Ally Perkins having greatly interested 
her, 

The afternoon wore slowly away, and the 
shadows of evening began to fall softly over 
the scene. 

Lights gleamed from the pleasant sitting- 
room of the cottage, and dinner steamed upon 
the table, and @’ voice had sum- 
moned her guests and her children, when the 
crashing of boughs was heard, and the master 
of the dwelling rede wearily into the small 
open space-surrounding his home, 

Before he had had time'to alight from his 
horse Mary ruched to him, exclaiming, — 

“Ia he found, Johu? Tell meheis found?" 

The farmer slowly shook his head, gently 
removed his wife’s hand from bis arm, and 
sprang to the ground. 

: Mary tarned and silently enterea the ocot- 
age 


John took his horse out to the little stable, 
attended tohim, and then came in, finding 
rr — the table with his little 
m:) y. 
He greeted Natalie heartily, making ber feel 


| betrayed by her flowery crown and abstracted, 
vacant Jook, and took his usual seat, 

His wife listened for a description of bi 
; Search for Arthur, but in vain, the farmer's 
' first words being,— 

‘Iam bungry. I ain't eaten a mouthful to- 
| day. I only stopped long enough to feed the 
| poor beast, snd be was ready to Crop when we 
got home. Mr. Richard is abont used np, 1’m 
thinking. He feels the blow awfully.” 

‘* But what about the tramps, John?” cried 
Mary, impatiently. ‘“ Did you find em?” 

“ Yes, we found ’em.” 

‘You did! Heaven be praised.’ What hac 
they done with the little lad?” 

‘They badn’t seen him, They spoke true 
enough, tbere’s no doubt about it. Mr, 
Richard believed ’em, and s0 we all‘ did. 
Master Arthur didn’t get to the ruins, and 
Mr Richard is thinking now that that the lad 
may have got drowned or something.” 

Poor Mary stifled a shriek, and inquired,— 

* Does my lacy know it?” 

“ Not yet. Mr. Richard will tell ber this 
evening!” 

Silence fell upon the group. Mary bad not 
the heart to sek apy more questions, but wept 
silently, and hér husband, equally gricf- 








stricken, but not forgetful of his physical need, 
ate his dinner without looking up. 

Atter, dinner, Natalie conducted Linnet to 
her room, a neat one adjoining the larger 
apartment assigned to the Earl’s wife, and 
then returned alone to the sitting-room, She 
informed the ex-schoolmaster that her trnnk 


| was at the station, received his promise to go 


The Earl's wife followed her and asked — for it in the morning, and then set cut for 


Wycherly Castle. 





C HAPTER XL. 
Let her rave, 
And prophesy ten thousand thousand horrors ; 
I could join with her now, and bid 'em come ; 
They fit the present humour of my soul 
The stings of love and rage are fixed within, 
And drive me on to madness, Earthquakes 
whirlwinds, 

A general wreck of nature now would please we, 

Rowe's Royal Convert. 


Art the moment when Natalie cet out for her 
long walk to Wycherly Castle, Alethea was 
seated in her inner chavuber in the eastern 
tower. The lamp that depended from the 
ceiling was lighted, snd gave out with ita soft 
and mellow light a delicious fragrance. The 
curtains were drawn closely over the muilioned 
windows, snd everything that had in it an 
element of disagreeablenees seemed entirely 
excluded. 

Everything but sorrow. 

The bereaved young mother, whore grief 
was all the more bitter because it must be 
borne in secret and in silence, half recliued in 
a loxurions fartewi! gszing, with tearless eye®, 
into vacancy. 

Bhe had not slept the previous night, noz 
during the day, and had left her food un- 
touched, yet with the pride that characterised 
her she bad forced herself to appesr in carefal 
toilet at the dinner-table, and to enact her 
part as hostess with her usual gracefal 
dignity. : 

Bat at the earliest possible moment she had 
returned to her own apartments. 

Bhe bad paced the floor throughout the day 
until her weariod limbs had refased longer to 
support her weight, and had looked from her 
windows for the coming of Richard Layne 
until a film had gathered over her eyer, com- 
pletely otsouring her vision. 

And now, exhausted and despairing, she 
awaited the end. 

She was qgnire alone, the presence even of 
her fsithfal Alison being diatastefal to her, 
for Alison could weep and she could not—her 
terrible grief appearing to have dried the very 
fountain of her tears, 

As she sat thus motionless, like a marblo 
statue, the door of the private staircase lead- 


. 





uite at home, bestowed a pitying glance upon 
the daft maiden, whose mental vacuity was 


ing down to the morning-room was swung 
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noiselessly open, and the waiting-woman 
entered the presence of her mistress. 

Alethes did not turn her head or look up 
until A‘ison had paused at her side, bat she 
then guzad at her ingniringly. 

Tae woman's countenance was almost im- 
penetrab!e, for she had schooled her features 
in order to avoid giving pain to Miss 
Wycherly, and she said, quietly, — 

“If you please, my lady, Mr. Richard is 
come. I've been wandering dewn by the lodge 
to watoh for him, and I brought him to the 
morning-room——_”’ 

Alethea sprang to her feet. 

Toe statue had become a living, excited 
woman, with flashing eyes and hurried breath- 
ing 

‘*Riohard has come!” she oried. “ Is—is 
my boy with him?” 

“No, my lady,” was the reluctant re- 
sponse, 

‘Ta he found?” 

‘I don’t know, my lady.” 

Feeling a sudden revivification of hope in 
her breast, and without reflecting that Alison 
wouid have questioned Layne eagerly in re- 
gard so her lost nurse-child, Alethea with re- 
newed strength, hastened down the stair: to 
the morning room, 

_Richard Layne arose and advanced from a 
distant corner to greet her. 

Before summoning her mistress, the old 


nuree had lighted a large lamp, and by its 
light Mies Wycherly read the countenance of 


her friend—her tongue refusing to utter a 
qusstion, 
_ “*My poor Alethea! ” said Richard, as her 
investigation concluded, she silently ronght 
the support of a friendly chair. 
guessed the truth, I see! ” 
To bis surprise, Misa Wyoherly neither 
mWosned nor wept. She only said, weaeily,— 
“Tell me all abouts your search for him, 
Richard 
jugglers ?"’ 


“ Yes, bat they had seen nothing of the 
child, I am convinsed they had not, for I 
quéstioned each of them separately, and 
off-red an imaiense reward for any informa- 
tion that would lead to hia recovery.” 

** And yoa learned nothing ?"’ 

‘Nothing, whatever. Arthur has dis- 
Sppeared ag completely as if the earth had 
opened and swa!lowed him up.”’ 

Alethea shuddered faintly, but gave no other 
sigo of emosion. 

‘* I] thought I had gained a clae to him this 
morning,” continued Lichard, marvelling st 
her calmneas, ‘‘ bat it turned ont otherwiee. 
I heard of a boy who was wandering about 
ths country a dozen miles from here, and I 
Started after him in hot haste, only to find 
that he was not our Arshar, bat a little run- 
away, who has been already restored to his 
parents.” 

“You have not given up the search? "’ 

“No, Ihave not given it up, but I have 
stopped it long enough to admis of a consulta- 
tion with you. What shall I do now, 
Alethea ?"’ 

“What can you do, Richard ? You must 
have arrived at some conclusion in regard to 
my boy. Iseo you have. Teli me what it 
is?” 


Dersived by her calmness, and unable to 
bear in silence his oppressing tears, Richard 
incautious!y ans3wered,— 

** To be frank with you, dear Alethea, I fear 
the worst. Arthur ia old enoughto know the 
way home if he had strayed away, or at least 
to inquire it. He would have called himeelf 
Arthur Layne and my nephew. He had 
money in hia parse to pay his expenses, The 
truth ia, in my opinion, Alethea, Arthur was 
80 grieved by your failing to notice him tae 
other morning that he ran away, or else some 
accident has happened to deprive him of life, 
If bs wens volantarily, he may or may not re- 
taro, If otherwise, we have Icoked our last 
upon him.” 


‘You have ! 


Did you nd those travelling : 





A low cry broke from Miss Wycherly’s lipe, 
but she was instantly silent again. 

| “How well you bear it, Alethea,” said 
, Richard, wiping his eyes. “I was afraid you 
would make yourself ill,”’ 

Miss Wycherly looked at him with a faint 
expression of surprise, as if wondering why 
she should weep when her heart seemed dead 
within her. 

Layne little knew the depth of her awfal 
anguish, or that tears were impossible to 
her overwrought brain and overstrang nerves, 

“I shan's give him up, though,"’ he said, 
sadly. ‘I will bring home his dead body or 
fiad him living. Hops for the best, Aleshea. 
I will start out again this very evening, as 
soon as I ehall have had dinner. My servanta 
are dragging that mill. pond below the village, 
and you shall know the result early in sha 
morning. You had better retire early—you 
look tired out—and get a good sleep, so that 
you will be better able to meet the events of 
to. morrow.” 


He took her hand, gazed affectionately into 
her face, the expression of which startled him, 
and kissed her forehead with brotherly fond- 
ness, 

He had gained a sudden perception that any 
words of comfort he might oZer would fall 
upon unheeding ears, and that a greater com. 
forter than he was needed to soothe her 
wounded spirit. 

‘* Poor girl |!" he murmared, almost uncon- 
sciously. ‘ Your life has been dark enough at 
| the bess. Why should your only ray of sun- 
| shine have been withdrawn?" 
| Miss Wycherly gave no sign of having heard 
| these words. 
| Richard lingered a few minutes longer, 
talking of his plans and fears, and then he 
' took his departure, feeling that his presence 
' could do no good, and that she was impatient 
! for him to reusme his search. 

As the door closed behind him, Alethea 
| staggered upstairs to her inner chamber, and 
; reeamed her position in her fauteuil. 

Alison stood near, awaiting her coming, and 
noticed as she entered, how feeble and uncer- 
| tain were her movemens, and how great was 
~ pallor that had overspread her beautifal 

ace. 

‘Ob, my lady,” she oried, coming forward, 
‘* you look like death! I never saw you look 
like thie since that awfal night ten years ago. 
If you could only ory, my lady——” 

She paused dismayed, for Alethea was 
regarding her with a strangely pitying glance, 

** You look as though I was the only one 
that suffered!” exolaimed Alison, in a 
frightened voice. ‘‘ Have you forgotten your 
own grief, my lady!" 

Her mistress regarded her abzently for a 
moment, and then passed her hand ab- 
stractedly over her forehead once or twice, as 
if endeavouring to remember. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the waiting-woman 
knelt beside her mistress, taking one cold, 
white hand in her own, and chafed it, and 
wept over it, entreating her to give way to 
tears. 

But the unnaturally bright ‘eyes that met 
her own were undimmed with moisture, and 
had an absent look in them as though the 
mistress did not understand Alison's grief. 

‘‘This is terrible!” ejaculated Alison. 
's Bhall I send for the doctor, my lady? ” 

Alethea shook her head, and replied, irre- 
levantly,— 

‘ Richard says he thinks my boy is dead. 
How could he think such a thing of Arthar, 
my bright-eyed boy? Why, it was only the 
other day he was with me and shouted and 
laughed so gleefully that I was half afraid 
someone would hear it! He wanted me to 
play and sing to him that last day, you 
remember, and I choked back my tears and 

sang. I'm glad of it now, for Richard thinks 
my boy is dead!” 

‘‘On, my lady, my lady!” sobbed Alison, 
in wild alarm, 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTY’S LOVE STORY. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 


Wuen Le‘tice opened her eyes the nexj 
morning the sun was pouring a golden flood 
of radiance into her room, and for a few 
eeconds she gazed around her in bewilder. 
ment, unable to remember how she came 
amongst such unfamiliar surroundings. 
Then recollection flashed acrogs her, ‘nj, 
springing out of bed, she pulled up the biiad, 
80 88 to get & betver idea of the situation of 
the house than the darkness had rendered 
possible the previous evening. 
Trees—trees—trees. She seemed in the 
midst of a perfect forest, for the garden was 
shut in on all sides by tall chestnuts and 
beeches, whose green boughs swayed softly 
to and fro above the high brick walls, with 
their spiked tops. These wails were them. 
selves very pretty, the red brick of which they 
were built being mellowed by time into 4 
wonderfally rich deep colour, while the many 
oracks and crevices were filled up with dainty 
ferns and the clinging blossoms of the shining. 
leaved toad flax. 

All was very silent; even the hum of the 
great city that had accompanied Letty so far 
on her way the night before was now Icst in 
the distance, and there were no sounds to tell 
of other habitations near at hand. 

The young girl retired from the window 
and proseeded to make her toilet, glad that 
she had provided herself with even the few 
articles she had been able to sweep into her 
bag before leaving The Mount yesterday 
morning. 

Yesterday morning! Had only twenty. 
four hours really elapsed since she and Lady 
Alicia were sitting together on the sunny 
lawn, watching the ooks strutting along 
in their jewelled plumage on the terrace 
above? Why, it seemed weeks ago! 

When she had refreshed herself with a good 
wash, had brashed out and coiled up agsia 
the long waves of her beautifal hair, and 
exchanged her travel-stained collar and cuffs 
for clean ones, she went into the sitting-room, 
where someone was knocking impatiently at 
the door. 

Is proved to be Mrs, Barker, who had 
brought breakfast up on a tray, which she 
proceeded to sullenly deposit on the centre 
table. 

Ig there anything else you want?” she 
asked, unwillingly, standing with her hands 
on her hips, and gazing at the young girl 
from beneath her scowling brows with an 
expression the very reverse of friendly. 

*‘ Nothing, thank you," Lettice coarteoasly 
responded; ‘unless you will kindly tell 
me——”’ 

The woman interrupted her 
moniously. R 

“T will tell you nothing at all—it is not my 
business to. I shall see that you get your 
meals reg’lar, and there I shall stop. So you 
may spare your questions once and for all.” 

Saying which she retired, having made it 
clear to Lsttice that it was useless to expec! 
help from that quarter. ‘ 

“She has @ private spite against me for 
some reason or other,” our heroine said to 
herself; and then she sat down to her break- 
fast—which consisted of coffee, new-laid egg*, 
and broiled ham. Evidently there wat 00 
intention to stint 4 so far as material con: 
forts were concern 

At about eleven o’clook Mr. Barker bimesit 
made his appearance, bringing with him 


uncere- 


load of books and magazines, and insimating 

to the girl - she was free to go out in the 
nda until one o'clock. 

oO Ncodless to say she at once availed herself 

of the permission, determining 0 make an 





ffort to escape if the slightest possibility of 
doing so presented itself, 
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this, however, there was spparently no 
chance. The grounds were pretty extensive, 
but they were shut in all round the high 
wall that has been already mentioned; and 
more than this, Lettice was uncomfortabl 
aware that Mr. Barker, without thrusting 





ce obtrusively a her, yet contrived 

to keep her pretty well in view during the 
whole cf the morning. 

Once he approached her, and entered into 


onversation. 

“ Pretty grounds, aren’t they?” he said, 
with easy familiarity. ‘‘ Pity they have been 
so much neglected—everything runs to rack 
and ruin directly if it isn’t looked after. The 
truth is the place has been uninhabited for a 
good many years, in conseqence, I believe, of 
some silly story of its being haunted. You 
ee in ghosts, I hope?” 

“ 0.” 

“Of course not. It’s only idiots who are 
superstitious ; but it’s wonderfal how many 
idiots there are in tbe world!” 

Mr. Barker shook his head sadly, as if the 
conteraplation of this credulity on the part of 
his fellow creatures pained him. After a 
minute, he added, — 

“T think the story of the ghost began in the 
fact of a mad woman having lived here. It 
is said her husband’s cruelty drove her insane; 
and then he would not let her be put into a 
lunatic asylam, but had this wall built so 
that she could not escape. 
she lived here, and then one night, in a 
paroxyem of madness, she broke away from 





For thirty years | 


‘ 


her keeper, and strangled her hucband as he 


Isy asleep in his bed. Served him right, 
didn't it?” 


Lettice shuddered without replying. Ii 


thing. The scream proceeded from a human 
being, like hereelf, a woman, But what 
woman was there in the house except Mrs. 
5 

the rest of the night in a state 
of sleepless apprehension. It was no use dis- 
guising the fact from herself—she was 
thoroughly frightened and unnerved; and as 
soon as the first streaks of daylight gilded the 
east, she got up and dressed herself, waiting 
with what patience she might until Mrs. 
Barker appeared with her breakfast. 

It struck her the woman looked worried and 
ill atease. Certainly she was paler than she 
had been the previous day, and her eyes were 
heavy as if with want of sl 
tray down, and was on the 
when Lettice said,— 

** Wait a minute, I want to ask you some. 
thing about what happened last night.” 

The woman looked up quickly, her sullen 


+ of departure, 


eyes lighting into a spark of interest, perhaps | 
0 " 


“What is it?” she demanded, harshly, and 


= girl then narrated how she had been dis- 
urbed, 

* Fancy—nothing else,” said Mre. Barker, 
turning away; “‘or perhaps it was an owl. 
There are lots about here, and they do make a 
most skeering noise sometimes,” 

“Te was not an owl,” returned Lettice, 


decidedly, thinking of the one she had heard , 


= evening before her departure from the 
ount, 

Taat sound had certainly been uncanny ; but 
it could not compare with the one of last 
bight, there had been nothing resembling 


' human Ge: pair in it. 


was & gruesome story, and she half wished | 


she had not heard it. 

“ There,” continued Mr. Barker, pointing up 
to ® window barred across with iron bars, 
even thicker than those in the rooms that 
had been given to Letty herself, “ that was 
her sitting-room, and it was there she died, 
raving out her fierce joy that she had re- 
venged herself on her husband. Rather a 
horrible ending, wasn’t it ?” 

He sauntered off without waiting to listen 
to her reply, and Lettice seated herself on a 
rustic chair, which was in the last stage of 
decrepitude, and threatened every moment to 
collapse under her weight. 

Very slowly that first day passed, and 
when night came, and she retired to bed, she 
was too restless and ill at ease to sleep, and 
she no longer felt the physical fatigue which 
a wooed slamber so successfally the night 

ore. 

There was a large cak-cased grandfather's 
clock in the hall below, and it strack the 
hours with a sharp metallic clang that carried 
the eound all over the house, 

Levtice heard twelve strokes shrilled forth, 
and then, after & long interval as it seemed, a 
single one vibrated on the night air. 

Before the echo of it had died away a 
terrible soream rang out—lond, shrill, and 
Pieroing—a scream so full of despair that it 
might have been uttered by a !ost son! in the 
extremity of torment. 

Lettice sprang up in bed, cold drops of fear 
starting to her brow, She was not a nervous 
girl, but there was something 20 blood. curd- 
ling in the sound that she may be exoused the 
momentary terror that overwhelmed her. 

With bated breath she lictened to hear if the 
shriek were repeated ; but no! the midnight 
Bilence was undisturbed, and though she 


strained her ears, not the faintes) mormar | 


broke upon them. 

» She thought of the story Barker had told 
- in the morning, of the wretched woman 

Me Om cruelty had robbed of her reason, 
rooding over her wrongs, until h:r poor 
clonded brain suggested a terrible vengeance. 


Was it possible that her spirit could indeed | 


return + 
amt © the scene of her earthly pilgri- 


No, Lettice said to herself, very decidedly. 





‘It wae not an owl,” she repeated, with 
conviction. 

Her listener merely shrugged her shoulders, 

‘* Then I’m sure I don’t know what it coald 
have beer.” 

“Bat surely you must have heard it?” 

‘No, I didn’t. I’m & heavy sleeper, and 
don't lie awake o’ nights fancying all sorts of 
things like some people do.” 

Clearly she either knew nothing, or would 
not teli it. Lettice inclined to the latter idea, 
for there had been a certain uneasiness iv the 
woman’s 
She determined to renew her inquiries to the 
son when she saw him in the garden. 

Bat Barker kept out of the way, and would 
not permit himself to be questioned, and 
Lettice spent a far more miserable day than 
the previons one had been, The terror and 
mystery of her abduction weighed more 
heavily upon her, and the hopes of speedy 
freedom grew fainter. 

Sarely Habert would trace her whereabouts | 


She put the 


ill,” she observed, acrimoniously. ‘ There 
ain’t no doctor about here, so I’d advise you 
to try your beat and keep your ‘ealth for your 
own sake, Drink the wine up, so as I may 
take the glass down and wash it with the rest 
of the supper things.” 

“I don't feel inclined to drink it jast at 
present,” returned the girl, coolly. 
possible I may do so later on if you leave it.” 

But as soon as she was alone she took up 
the glass and smelt ita contents, then put her 
lips to the wine and just tasted it. Yes, it 
was slightly bitter—ceztainly more bitter than 
port had any right to be, and Lettice’s sus- 
picions that it was slightly dragged were 
confirmed. 

Very quietly, but with ashen lips, she 





glances that was suggestive. , 


emptied it away; then, as usual after night- 
fall, locked her door, and prepared to spend 


| the night lying, dressed as she wae, on the 


couch. 

Was some dire harm really intended her? 
Waa the wine poisoned ? 

Her heart stood still, and a sick fear took 
' poseession of her. Usterly helpleas, defence- 
‘leas, how could she cope with these unknown 
' enemies ? 

Her only protection against them was the 
, lock of the door—a tlender one, indeed, eseing 
j that Barker himself would have no diffivalty 
jin breaking is open by the mere exercise of 
his strength. 
| A litsle past midnight she fancied she heard 
mofiled foctsteps in the corridor outside. 

They paused at her door, and the handle 
; Was gently turned. Presently the footsteps 
retreated rather less guardedly than they had 
approached, 

The girl sat upright on the couch, her 


} 
| breath coming and going in quick pants, herx- 


' senses strained to their utmoss tension. What 
, Would the next scene in the drama be? she 
wondered—for some subtle instinct warned 
her that a crisis was impending. 

Half-an-hour elapsed—it seemed to her 

spun out into fifty times ita ordinary length 
;—and doring that time the mantle of silence 
that enwrapped the house was undisturbed. 

Then came the low murmur of voices, and 
‘ Lettios sprang up and cautiously approached 
the door so as to place her ear against the 
keyhole. 

Footsteps were coming along the corridor: 
;Once more—very slowly and cautiously—buat 
, they passed by her door and continued their 

way down the staircase, 

Lettice breathed more freely, but atill re- 
tained her station until she heard the ratile- 
-of the chain on the front door, which was 
' spparently opened. 

This door was immediately under her bed- 


“hi 


as soon as he returned! But he had not room window, and from the latter a perfect 
expected to come back from Monte Carlo view of the porch could be obtained, At any 
under a week, and as yet only three days had rate she would be able to see what was going 


elapsed since his departare. 

So far she had showed « bold front to her 
miefortaner; and in point of fact, she had put 
faith in Barker's assurances that no harm was 
intended her. 

Bat the mystery seemed to grow more, 
unfathomable, and now it was tinged with, 
dread, and adark horror that she could hardly | 
put into words. 

Barker had not quite oarried ont his, 
promise of giving her the freedom of, 
the house and grounds either. She was, 
allowed three houre in the garden, bat after , 
that ber door was bolted outside, and she was 
virtually a prisoner in her own room. 

How long the days seemed, and how 
monotonous |! 

Lettice grew to look forward even to the, 
visits of the dark browed woman who brought ; 
her meals, though it was evident that lady's | 
amiable intention to make herself as dis- 
agreeable as she possibly could ! 

Thus three days passed away, and on the; 
fourth evening Mrs. Barker came in later 
than usual, carrying a glass of wine and some 
biscuits. 

‘‘My son ses you didn’t eat enough supper, 


Heaven was too mercifal to permit such a- and you are to drink this ele you'll be fallin’ | 


on below—that is to say, if the darkness was 
not too dense to be penetrated, 

She entered the bedroom, and carefully 
lifted up a corner of the blind. There was no 
moon, and the stara were partially obscured 
by floating traila of mist; nevertheless, the 
outline of trees and shrabs waa perfectly 
visible, and every moment the clouds seemed 
to be olearing off the face of the aky. 

A man orossed the broad gravelled path 
immediately opposite the front door and 
stared up at her wiodows. It was Barker, 
and Lattice had no a:fficalty in guessing his 
object. He wanted to make eare by the 
absence of light in her room thas she was 
asleep. 

Apparently saticfied on this score, he re- 
turned to the porch #gsin, and there wad 
another pause, Lettice asill peering through 
the window, the sash of which obauced to be 
open, The damp night air came cp to her, 
laden with the peculiarly earthy smell that 
clings to it afser rain, and faintly scented with 
the fragrance of a patch of miguonette grow- 
ing in the border—ever afterwarda she con- 
nected that same odour with the horror of 
what followed. 

In the gloom #wo figares advanved from 
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ander the porch, walking elo wly and carefully, 
and carrying on their shoulders some long 
nasrow object covered with a black pall. 

Letsice shrank back, with a low. suppressed 
ory of utter terror. Her trembiing limbs gave 
way under her, and sha fell forward, prone 
upon the ground, strack with the lighsning 
flash of certainty, that she waain the presence 
of some awful crime, 

For ths object James Barker and his mother 
Oarried on their shoulders was in good trath 
% coffia, and Letty, calling to mind that heart- 
rending soream of two nights ago, was able 
now to put into shape the namelease fear that 
rw haunted her ever since she had heard 

Ls 





OHAPTER XVIL 
A STRANGE MEETING. 


Iy lesa than half-an-hour the Barkers re- 
sarned to the house, bat, of course, without 
their graesome barden, and after they had let 
themaelves in, and closed the door, silence 
Qnce more reigned complete. 

For some time Lettice remained at her post 
near the window, until het limbs grew stiff 
and cramped from the unnataral position. 
Then she slowly rose, and paced backwards | 
and forwards, her brain ina tamalt, her senses 
almost paralysed with the weight of the dread 
secret of which she had becomes an unwilling 
participator. 

Never had the approach of morniug been so 
welcome—thongh, indeed, the dawn broke 
greyly and cloadily enough; for a soft, slow 
rain was falling, and all the earth seemed 
bathed in a steaming mist. 

At the usual time Mra, Barker appeared, 
and Letsice wondered whether the sign of 
guilt would be stamped on her face. Bat, so 
iar aa she could see, the woman's demeanoar 
did not differ in the least degree from its ordi- 
nary sullenness, and she lefs the room without 
having made a single remark. 

That day passed in exacaly thesame way as 
isa predeocessore, save for the fact that Lettice’s | 
anxiety almost reached fever-heat. Sne wag 
revolving in her mind a hundred different | 
plans of escape, but not one sesmed practi- 
cable. 

Then she meditated an appeal to Barker | 
himself; bat when it came to the point she 
hesitated to make it, for the bold admiration 
in the man’s eyes gtew every day more marked, 
and Letsy’s proud spirit recoiled from humi- 
liating herself before it. 

Tous a week elapsed, and now the young 
gicl’s hopes grew brighter, evidently no harm 
was intended to herself. Surely by this time 
Habert was back, and wonld have heard of her 
disappearance.she knew he would move heaven 
and earth to fiad her, and al! the aid that 
money could prosare would bs his, 

It is trae her abduction had been effested 
with so much cunning skill that it would 
probably be difficalt to tracs her ; but Lettice’s 
taith in her lover was great—it had been the 
one thing that had kept up her conrage dariag | 
this terrible time, and enabled her to show a | 
bold front, even when her heart was weighted 
down with direst fears. | 

For the last few days the weather had been 
detestable; when is waz not absolutely rain- 
ing, & damp miss had fiiled the air, and, as a 
oonsequencs, Letty had not taken her cus: 
somary exercise in the groanda. She was 
growiug dreadfully pale and thin, and she | 








a 


aoticed that once or twice Mra. Barker looked | 
at her somewhat apprehensively. 

‘‘ My gon ses you had better go ont this | 
morning,” she said, ungraciously enough, one 
iay, when the weather showed sigus of olear- 
ing, ‘‘ I’ve brougat you a pair of goloshea to 
pas on, 80 as your fest mayn t get damp.” 

_ She theew them down ag she epoke, and 
Liooty hastened to avail hersclf of the per- 
mission gocorded her. 


Tae tress were yes dripping with moistara, | 


thoogh it had lets & -sining anda fe9 rifss 


in the clouds rendered visible a patch or two 

of blae sky. But the gravel walke were still 

— and little pools of wet lay in all.the 
ollows. 

Looking down, Lettice's eyes fell upon faot- 
prints well marked in the b, and she 
stopped a minute to examine them, Fort 
were small—smalier indeed than her own, 


the feet that made’ them had been enauait. 
F 


shod. There was the impression of a 
little heel, and the toes were fashionably 
pointed. Whose could they be? 


Not Mrs. Barker'acertainly, for her feet wers | li 


of the ‘' beetle crusher” genus, and under 
any circumstances she would never have been 
guilty of a Parisian chassure. Clearly there 
must be another visitor in the house. 

Lettice looked curiously up at the windows 
of the long, low, rambling building, and 
shuddered as her @ rested on the heavy 
a guetnete one where the madwoman 

n 


Barker was standing under the porch, 
smoking as usual, but his eyes did not leave 
her for long, and Lettice was well aware that 
no action of hers was lost upon him. 

Jast shen hia mother joined him, and said 


| something in a low voice, upon which they 
| both disappeared inside the house. Now was | 


Letty’s opportunity—if it were possible to 
yy over the wall at any point, she would 

o it 

This was the first time she had. found her- 
self actuaily alone in the grounds since her 
incarceration, and she at once plan 
the shubbery that led to the door, which gave 
access to the lane. Bat before she had gone 
very far she was brought to a sudden pause 
by @ sight that sent the blood in a swift rash 
to her heart, and for the moment almost 
deprived her of speech. 

Midway in the shrabbery, and to the right, 


| was a small clearing under the drooping 


boughs of a willow, and here, kneeling on the 
wet clay, and strewing flowers over a patch of 
newly.tarned earth, was the figure of a woman, 
whose white face bore the impress of a misery 


j too deep for words, 


She had no covering on her head, and her 
light brown hair, twisted carelessly up, looked 
dishevelled and untidy, Her dress, too, hung 
loose on her fragile figure, and there was a 
general air of desolation abont her that 
seemed to say she and her youth, with all its 
pretty vanities, had bidden each other an 
eternal farewell, 

And yet she was very young, not yet two 
and twenty, and her blue eyes were atill 
beantifal, for all the stinging tears that had 
showered from them. There was a dainty 
grace about her too, that even her misery 
could not entirely do away with. 

‘* Marcia!” 

The ory broke involantarily from Letty’s 
pallid lips, and the woman immediately 
sprang to hor feet, her eyes wilder and wider 
than ever, her hands outstretched as if in the 
extremity of despair. 

A minute later, and she was in Letty’s 
arms, held tight to Letty'’s breast, while warm 


tears fell on her bowed head, and her eiater's | 


voice murmured eager words of tenderest love 
in her ear. 


into ' 


— 


oe abling finger to the flower-strewn patch at 
ce! . 

‘** Do you see that?” she asked, in a tone of 

and melancholy, all the sadder becansa 

of ite i + nee ‘That ig 


ng 
meFout lilo, child!” Letty repeated 

“Your little o P 
stupidly, as she stepped back a pace. 

“ Bhe died four nights ago, and they buried 
her here, My poor little white blossom |" 

‘ Marcia — up = of the oo my 

owers, and pressed it passionately to her 
pa, then she turned to her sister with a 
sudden fierceness. 

‘Do you think there oan be any meroy, 
Lettice, in that Heaven that robs & mother of 
her child? Ab! you don’t know what it is 
—the watching, and waiting, and longing, 
while your heart is torn with anguish, and 
you ory aloud to a Power that is deaf to all 
a prayers! When your blood is turned 


to gall, and all the joy and hope is crushed 
out of your soul by a relen Destiny 
against which there isno appeal! No wonder 


women are driven to sin and madness; no 
wonder they seek refage in the deep, dark 
river, that at least is no orueller than the 
| world——" 

She checked her wild words sharply, and 
pressed both hands across her chest, as if 
the heavy beatings of her heart were causing 
her fierce physical pain. At the same moment 
; her quick ear canght the sound of the rust. 
ling of the shrubs, and she made a awift 








gestare of warning. 
|" “Go!” she whispered, “Say nothing of 
jour meeting. I will contrive to see you later 
on." 
| Lettioe obeyed; all her desire for flight 
| dying out under the inflaence of this new 
discovery. Like one in & dream she re- 
; turned to the garden, and went straight into 
; the house, to her own room, 
| At least one anxiety was taken from her. 
No crime had been committed on that terrible 
vigil when Marcia’s scream of anguish for her 
| dead little one had oleft the night stillness; 
and the coffin borne out of the porch, forty. 
'eignt hours later, had contained the poor 
i baby body on its way to ita final resting. 

ace. 
\P She had still to learn what strange fate had 
brought Marcia and herself to the sams house, 
and with that explanation, perhaps, the 
mystery of her own abduction would be cleared 
away. 

Poor Lettice! She little thought what the 


knowledge would mean to her ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MAROIA’S STORY. 


Ir was after midnight, when Lettioe heard 
the outer bolt of the door slipped back, and 4 
minute later, Marcia came in. ‘ 

All day long she had been expecting her; 
but now that she was here, some strange 
terror of her presence fell upon Lotty— 
shadowy, inexplicable, but none the less keen. 
Perhaps it was due in a measare to the ect 





What did Letty care for the wrong Marcia whiteness of her sister's face—so might Niobe 
had done her in keeping her ignorant of her | have looked, when her children were refé from 


whereabouts for so long? What did she care 


'her—and no marble could have been more 


for the scorn of the world, and the abasement | deadly cold. Lettice absolutely recoiled a8 


of the 
cruelly 


poor girl whom Fate had treated so | her warm lips touched thoge other ioy ones. 
What, indeed, did she oare for any- 
| thing, save the one fact that her sister was had brought her sister here. A numb apathy 


Marcia manifested no curiosity as to what 


restore’ to her, that her loving arms held in | seemed to hold her faculties in cheok, or het 
their clasp the one creature in all the world! own woes drove all other interests from her 


with whom she could claim kinship—the | mind. 
companion of her babyhood, the sharer of all | 
her innocent, girlish joys and sorrows, her | on the couch, the candle 


best baloved Marcia ! 
* * 


“Bat tell me,” Lettiog said, after a few 
moments of silence that was more eloquent 


than any words, “' what brings you here?” 


Marcia looked round hurriedly, as if in fear | 


wearily by Letty’s side 
she had brought with 
her, and set down in front of her, shrowing 
strange shadows on her face, and showing OP 
the hollows under her eyes. 

How terribly she had aged even in this 
short space of time. It was difficult to recon: 
cile this haggard world-wesry woman with the 


She seated herself 


of eavestroppers; then pricted with on@ radian? rose lipeed Marcia of two years ago! 
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For # few minutes she remained silent, her 
hands clasped on her lap ; suddenly she aaid,— 

« Where is mother?” 

Letsice recoiled in shocked surprise. 

“Did you not know she was—dead?"’ she 
asked, in a lowered voice. : 

“No, I did not-know.it, but Iam glad of it, 
I envy her!” 

“ Marcia!” 

“ Way. do. you: at. me like that?” 
demanded the elder: Ry Have SE we ~~ 
thing 80, very repugnant to your nga 
did oat intend.to, What I meant was that 
Death ie Peace, and 1 rejoice that she has it, 
Poor mother! Shenever cared for me much ; 
bas abe would heye. been humbled to the very 
dust if she. could. see mea now, and I am 
thankial she hasbeen spaced the pain of is. 
Don't. you. ie 


: was beginning to under- 
atand at { 


Up to now, she had kept her belie! in her 
sister's. inmgeence, Marcia was ain 
againes, but mever sinning. For the fires 
time. horrible.doubts. of her own faith arose 
in the true loyal heart, and poor Liebtice’s 
head sunk lower on-her breast. 

Marcia watched her for a few minutes in 
silence, then took her hand and began to 
atroke the soft white fingers; more as if 
seemed from absence of mind than any 
special desire to show affection. 

“It isa pity we have met, dear,’ she said 
at last, with asigh. ‘You were growing. to 
forget me, perhaps, and now my shame and 
my sin will come upon you as a freak thing.” 

Lettice shook off her touch wish. angry 
indignation, 

‘Forget you! Ob, Marecia, how can you 
find itin your heart to say such a thing to 
me—me, who have always loved, always 
trasted you, always looked forward. to 
hour when you would be given back to me! It 
it had not been for mother, I should have 
started forth at once in search of you. I should 
have done 80, indeed, when she died, only I 
had no money, and so I was forced to go out 
and work for some. But night and day you 
have been in my thoughts. My one great 
hope has been that, Heaven would lei as meet 
again and renew, our love, just aa it wag in 
the olden days!” 

Marcia shook her head sadly, 

“The old days! ab, Latty, will never 
come, beck, again—never, never! They are 
gone for ever like, laat year's anaw, or the 
reath from my little child’s.body. There is 
& galph between us Letty, and noj even time 
can bridge it over,” 

Soe waa beginning to speak more wildly 
Sgain, and ag she ceased ashe wrung her hands 
together in a silent paroxysm of distress in- 
finitely sad to look upon. 

Tae tears rose involuntarily to Letty's eyes, 
but they did not fail. She felt that at all 
hazards she must ve her self control, 
since it behoved her to hear the truth, what- 
ever it might be, fram Maroia’s own lips, 

“Calm yourself, darling,” sha whispered, 
tenderly, taking the poor shin hands in. hers, 
sad holding them tight. “Xog mask let me 
hear everything that baa befallen you, and 
then we will take counsel togetier, and see 
What ia beat to be. done. for the fetars."’ 

Marois smiled bisterly. 

‘ There is no fasure fox mo,” she anid, hope- 
lesaly. “As for telling you my miserable 
story, I will do..so if you wish, tt I don’t 
See what good it will do. Betser let.me go 
away, and forget that I evar existed.’’ 

Letéice allowed, thia to, pass. without cam- 
ment. She got up and looked the.door so as 
so guard agains? all possibility of intrusion, 
then resumed her seat.at Marcia’ side again. 

“ Begin,” she said, soothingly, and yet with 
& Cériain command in her voice, ‘ Tell me all 
from the very commencement.” 

Marois, pillowed her chia in the, hollow of 
ber hand, and, leaned forwaxd. 9 little, sup- 
botting.her, elbow an hex kage, Tha, flickeriag 
lighs of the candle cast atrange shadows on 
her face, lending it a certain weird beauty— 


ama ie the shape.of 





the blue eyes were full of dreamy intensity. 
She looked likes woman existing far more in 
memories of the past than in the actual 
" The #1!" she repeated 

‘The commencement ! C) * 
drearily. ‘That seamse.to mea such a long 
time ago that I ought hardly to remember it 
a Tate it id stamaped.on my brain in letters 
ts) r) ” 

Her manner suddenly changed. She 
turned and faesd Lettice, and began to speak 
hurriedly and yet distinctly, a little colour 
drifting into her pale cheeks under the stress 
of her emotions. 

‘Do you remember the day the #leman 
from London came to see mother? Well, that 
was the first time I met my lover—in the 
morning—in the Chine Woods,” 

Lsttice started. Sirange—that was the 
morning of her introduction to Hubert. 

*T needn’t tell you what he said to me,” 
Marcia continued, ‘I suppose all love stories 


ned | are the same up to & certain point, Our mees- 


ing was accidental in the. firat place; bat be- 
forse we parted I had to sce him 

the next day, and that was the reagon 
I refaaed to go to Malvern with mother. 


| 


Lettice interrupted her with a faint cry, An 
icy hand seemed gripping at her throat, and a 
terror too great for words, was rising before 
her like a thin, impalpable, and yes most 
horrible phantom. 

“The Grange, did you say?” 

“Yes, Ellesmere Grangs. 
matter? Are you ill?” 

Lttice shook her head. 

Go on,” she said, hoarsely. 

“* When I got to the Grange, I found there 
only the housekeeper, Mrs. Barker, the 
woman who is with me now,” continusd 
Magoia, after one uneasy glance at ber aiatec. 
“I don’t know thas.Bhe is a very sympathetic 
creature a8 & ; but my condition was so 
pitiable that she took, me ia, and did what she 
could to restore me, The walk from the 
station had been than I anticipated, 
and I was thoroughly Knocked up by it. 

‘‘What happened afterwards I oan’é teil 
you, for I was very ill; and when I recovered 
consciousness enough to know what was going 
on about me, I found my little baba at my 
side, My husband was with me too, and Mrs. 
Barker. I supposs I must have been in bed 
some time, aud when I got up, I was too weak 


What is ths 


‘‘Of course I had. no. business to make | to walk 


appointments with a etranger, and, perkapa, 
Téaurte the punishment that has come upon 
me; bat, Heaven. knows, my intentiona were 
innocent enough, and no idea of harm ever 
entered my head, , 

‘* Bepides, my life was so destijate of every- 

pleasure that I eager 

/woy break in the monotony that off 
itself; andhe was.handsome and fascinating, 
one's very-ideal of a lover. 

‘* Well, I gaw him every day, sometimes 
oftener ; and less than a fortnight after 
ere departure he asked me to elope with 

im. 


“We were to be married seoretly, for 
reasons which he explained to me, A relation 
of his from whom he had expectations of a 
good deal of money, was very ill, supposed to 
be dying, and his marriage at thas precise 
moment would imperial his chances of her 
foréune if it became known, 

“TI suggeated that we should wait, but he 
overruled ay Ohiacticns, and finally, as you 
know, I lets home.with him.” 

She paused a moment, biting her lips hard, 
Letéice made no attempt to speak, and she 
continued,— 

* He brought me to London, and took me to 
some place that I believed to be registrar's 
office, where we were married, After that we 
went into lodgings in one of the suburbs, and 
for a few months I had a spell of happinesa, 
such happiness.as a buéterfly may enjoy in its 
one short day of sunshine. 

‘* Then my husband was often absent from 
home, and it struck me that his love had 
coaled. He was. kind to. me, he brought me 
boeks, and flowers, and music; bat there was 
@ change, and I grew frantically jealous, for I 
fancied I had a rival, 

‘Daring all thia time he refaged to allow 
me to communicate with you or my mother, 
saying that even yet it would be dangerons to 
his prospects to les our marriage be published. 
His will waa my law, and I kept silence, And 
so twelve months passed by, and then my 
baby’s birth drew near. My husband was 
away from.me more than ever. He had been 
absent two monthg, and I had worked myaelt 
into a fever of anxiety and longing to see him, 
I determined to go to him at his home in the 
country, for I fels that if I remained alone in 
may dreary London lodgings any longer I 
should go mad!” 

“Then you did know where he was?” 
agked Letty, gently, aa she paused. 

‘Yes; atleast, I partially knaw. He used 
to write to me ocoasionally, and though he 
did not put. the. address, of the house on his 
letters, the, postmark on the envelope was 
always.the aame—RStapford. So to Stanford 
I went, and directly I mentioned his name at 
the station, I was told where he, lived, and 
accordingly I walked tc the Grange——” 





* Bat I was not unhappy, for the house. 
keeper was good to me, and I saw my husband 
egcasionally ; besides, I had my child. She 
Was never christened, poor mite; but I called 
her Letty after you. As soonas I was quite 
convalescent, and wanted to go ont into the 
air, I was met by a refusal on.the part. of my 
husband. 

‘*' He insisted on my not leaving the house, 
for fear of being seen, as he said if was most 
important that my presence should be keps 
secret from the neighbourhood, 

“I obeyed, bat one moonlight night I 
implored Mrs. Bazker to let me go ont ints 
the grounds, promising to wrap myself up so 
well that no one could see my face, and she 
consented. 

‘6 The sense of freedom wasaodelightfal thas 
I walked on and on until I oame wishin sight 
of s house that I afterwards learned was 
called the Mouni; and then, to my utter 
amazsment, I aaw. you. at ons of the wigdows. 
I could hardly believe my eyes, until I spoke 
your name, and you answered, then I knew 
that it must indeed be your very self!” 

‘If you knew it was I why did you go 
away when I came down to you?” ssked 
Lettice, reproachfally, calling to mind her 
own keen disappointment at Marcia’s flight. 

“‘ Becauge I suddenly remembered what my 
husband had said, and althoogh I would hava 
given my right hand to be able to stay and 
speak to you, I dared not disobey him. I 
went into the plantation and hid myself in 
some shrabs, and there some time later he 
discovered me, and took me back to tha 
Grange—for I had overestimated my strength, 
and could not have reached home without the 
help of hia arm. He was very angry at my 
inmpradence, and deslared that I should not 
leave the house again until Llefé it for good. 
Bat once afterwards I saw you. It was ore 
rainy afternoon when you and a gentleman 
took sheltex.in the Grange, Do you ramember 
i¢.? ” 

*‘Only too well,” anawered Lattice, with a 
shudder, ag ahe recalisd the eventa of that 
terrible afternoon. ‘ Bat where did you ace 
me?” 

“In, @ little room at the end of the corridor. 
I had never seen it before, and when I peeped 
in.and caught sight of you the sudden tempse- 
tion was 400 much for me, and I resolved 2 
les you know of my presences. You wes 
looking in the mirror, and 1 saw your fage ia 
it as I peered over your shoulder ——’’ 

Lettica interrupted her with a little ory of 
astonishment, 

“Then it was you who frightened me ac? 
I thought it. was——”’ 

‘A ghosk?” queried Maria, with a faint, 
shadowy amile—sbe fires that Latsige bad 
seen On her lips since thcie meeting ia the 
morning. 
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[MIDWAY IN THE SHRUBBERY, ENEELING ON THE WET CLAY, WAS TRE FIGURE oF A womAN!] 


‘The mirror was very blarred and indis- 
tinct, and I daresay I looked white and weird 
enough for some supernatural being.” 

“ Bat your throat—there was blood on it?” 
eaid the younger girl, still incredulous. 

** No—it was a coral necklace, I wore it 
because I fancied baby liked the bright red. 
I saw I had frightened you, for you covered 
your face with your hands and fled from the 
room, and I dared not follow because of my 
companion. If it had not been for him I 
should have come down after you.” 

In spite of herself Lettice could not help 
smiling as she remembered her terror. No 
doubt her nerves had been unstrang by the 
revelation she had heard from Sir Wilfred, 
otherwise she would never have let her 
imagination play her such a triok. 

Bat the amile was only momentary, and 
her face grew tense and anxious again as 
Marcia went on with her story—astill ——s 
in the same level, hopeless tone that she ha 
used all along. 

‘It was soon after this that my husband 
esid I must leave the Grange. There were 
very important reasons why I should not re- 
main there any longer, and one of these 
reasons was that he did not believe the place 
was healthy, and that both I and the babe 
would be better away, He had arranged with 
Mrs. Barker to accompany me to London, 
and then she would take me to a house in the 
country where I was to stay for the rest of 
the summer. Of course I agreed to this, as 
I did to the rest of his suggestions, and 
accordingly the housekeeper and I travelled 
op to London. 

‘He met us at the station, snd came 
with us down here, and then the sword that 
had been hanging over my head fell, and I 

learned the truth. With his own lips, the 
man I had supposed my husband, told me 
that our marriage was no marriage, he had 
ceceived me from the first, and the mock 





ceremony that had taken place between us 
bad no legal significance whatever, He had 
gone through it simply in order to quiet my 
scruples, and now the time had come when 
he deemed it necessary that I should know 
the real facts of the case.” 

“The villain!" cried Lettice, and she 
clenched her hands together until the nails 
cut deep into the flesh. ‘Oh, if I bad only 
been there!” 

Marcia looked at her with a sort of dull 
curiosity, 

** What should you have done?” 

‘Killed him, I think !—only death would 
have been too good for him!” 

Maroia smiled with a weary bitterness that 
told its own tale of apathetic despair. There 
was something infinitely more pathetic than 
tears in that slow, cold smile of hers. 


** At first I felt as you do; but it seems to 
me I have got no feeling left now. I can 
speak of it calmly, and without caring very 
much, I shall never care for —— 
Well, the reason he told me this was use 
he was going to be married—real/y married 
this time—and consequently he wished to 
come to some definite arrangement with me. 
He should still continue to look after me, 
he said; and he pretended it was a great 
grief to him to part from me—it was Fate, 
not bis will, At first I was stunned. I would 
not believe it was in man’s nature to be so 
false, but his own words left me no room for 
doubt. I think I should have gone mad if, 
that same night, my baby had not been taken 
ill, and anxiety for her almost drove every- 
thing else out of my mind.” Poor Marcia 
stopped, her lips quivering pitifally. Then, 
in an unnaturally calm voice, she p \. 
‘Perhaps it was beat she should go. If she 
had lived, the world would have scorned her 
because of the stain on her birth, and now 
her little white soul is with the angels. Yes; 





it is better so,'’ 


She sighed heavily as she finished, and for 
@ little while there was silence. Outside the 
rain was pattering down on the leaves, and 4 
spray of ivy that had got detached from its 
fastenings, tapped against the window with 
ghostly fingers. ; : 

At last Lettice spoke; putting the question 
that she had only, by a great effort, re- 
strained herself from putting before. 

‘* Marcia, you have not told me the name 0! 
—this man!” 

Marcia raised her heavy eyes, and looked 
her sister fully in the face. 

“No, for the very mention of it seems 10 
— my lips. His name is Huberé Liles- 
mere!’ 


(To be continued.) 








Tae scarcity of rain thia year has revived 
among the superstitions Slave some quaint 
heathenish beliefs and practices, An interest- 
ing ceremony is practised among the Bulgaris2 
colonies in Besearabia. It is called 
“ Paparooda ” which signifies ‘‘the thirsty 
demon.” The maidens of the village choose 4 
pretty orphan girl, strip her naked, and clothe 
her in a garment of leaves. She is then 
denominated ‘Paparooda,” and becomes 
their leader. They follow her through the 
village, while she stops at every house door, 
and orders them to sing. She herself doe 
not sing, but turns around in a circle, with 
the leftarm raised and the right band oute- 
tretched. The singing is continued in & 
sad, slow tone, until the master of the house 
comes and puts a handfal of flour in Papa- 
rooda’s hand. As soon as this is done che 
orders her followers to stop singing at once, 
and leads them to the next house. Bat the in- 
mates of the house which the procession leaveé 
must pour water upon the Ps and ber 
followers ; the more water they on pour 00, 
the socner will rain come, 
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[MORTIMER TURNED AND FLED LIKE A MADMAN FROM TBE &CENE OF SLAUGHTER 1) 


NOVELETTE.) 


THE WIFE'S TRAGEDY. 


ee ee 
CHAPTER I. 


“Jonz, I cannot do it, I have borne too 
much already!” 

** Bat remember, dear, he is your husband, 
and the world is bard upon women who leave 
their lords, especially hard upon women of 
our profession. Then, too, he has neither 
stra ou, nor actively ill-treated you. 
Hester, be patient!” 

* Patient!” echoed Hester Garwood, pas- 
sionately; “‘and have I not been almost 
criminally 80! Ihave borne harsh words and 
unmerited reproaches in silence these six long 
years. Have I ever, until now, by word or 
look complained ? Have not even you, Ione, 
occasionally scolded me for submitting to his 
caprices? Have I not striven to rise for his 
sake, and worked with and for him, with all 
my heart and soul. I gradge nothing I have 
done, nothing I have given; but I claim to be 
treated as a reasonable creature, a loyal wife. 
I ask only for consideration and kindness |" 

“Do not so excite yourself, Heater,” pleaded 
Ione Melvin, “you will be ill after it; and, 
dear siater, with all his fanlts and caprices, I 
am sure Mortimer loves you dearly.” 

Hester threw out her hands with a swift, 
impatient gesture. 

“ Loves me! then men have a queer way of 
testifying to their affection. There are times 
of late, when he is in his good moodr, and you 
know how good he can be, when he bangs 
about me with a lover's attention, that I am 
tempted to cry ont ‘ Hypocrite !’ and thrust 
him away. I am not naturally an evil-tem- 
pered woman, but he is changing and warping 
= a ee ~~ — be warned by my 

nce, and do not forge th i 
but death oan break | ” see prernstin 





‘* Hester,” the younger girl said, in a tone ! 
of awe, ‘‘surely you bave not ceased to love 
Mortimer?” 

* No, I almost wish I had, but he will not 
les me respect him; and, oh! what is love 
without esteem?" and with white hands she 
clasped her whiter brow, whilst ali her face 
was convulsed with anguish. 

_ Bhe leant against the wall, looking down at 
her sister with wide despairing eyes, and the 
tears rose to Ione’s as she met their gaze. She 
put out her hand, and gently touched 
Hester's. 

‘My dear, I cannot bear to see you #0 
unhappy. 
been mother and sister alike to me. There is 
no one like you, no one; but just in this one 
thing you are not quite so generous as I have 
always foundyou. Perhaps you expect more 
of Mortimer than he can give.”’ 

Hester laughed a short, bitterlangh. What 
did Ione know of all she endured; of the 
bitter words which lingered in heart and brain 
alike long after they were spoken; of the days 
and days when Mortimer Garwood scarcely 
exchanged speech with his wife, when, to all 
her gentle miniatrations he replied only by 
sullen silence or sharp monosyliables ; when 
not an act of hers could win a smile or glance 
of approval; when the dainty dishes she 
always insisted upon herself preparirg for 
him were sent away untouched, with some 
disparaging remark. Thinking of these things, 
the poor wife drew herself erect. 

‘You don’t understand,” she said, slowly ; 
‘*i¢ is the little things thatfrest. But what is 
it you wish metodo? Ifit is in my power, I 
promise you to do it.” 


‘*I¢ is in your power, and I know if you ; 
For your own . 
pake and for Mortimer’s, will you try, dear | 


make a vow you will keep it. 


Hester, in the course of the next four weeks, 
to effect a change in your relationship with 
your husband? Tell him plainly that unless 
ycu are treated more courteously and kindly 


Bince we were left alone you have | 





you cannot live with him longer; and then 
try—oh! my dear, for your own sake, try to be 
80 gentle with him that even he cen neither 
find nor fancy ground for complains? " 

Hester drew her breath sharply. Is was 
hard that she, the faithful, earnest helpmate 
should be placed apparently in the wrong; 
but then Ione was only twenty, and knew 
nothing of men, for what can any womap 
understand of their nature until she is 
married, and the first delight of possession has 
grown dull? Then she smiled bitterly,— 

“I¢ shall be as you wish, dear; but after 
this no entreaties will move me to concession. 
Now it is time to dress for rehearsal. You 
will come with me, of course. Oh! how I 
wish you were not cff to town to-morrow. I 
shall gee nothing of you until the close of tke 
geacon,”” 

‘* Bat I shall write you regularly,” said Ione, 
who did not quite realise yet how the written 
words seem colder than eye or band ; “ and it 
is for my good I go. The chance is a grand 
one.” 

Hester made no answer. She was busy with 
her toilet, and perhaps her heart was too full 
for speech ; yes, not for worlds would she per- 
mit her friends and acquaintances to guess the 
bitter truth, the secret grief consuming her, 
She was nothing if not proud, 

They went out together, passing through 
the shop, Mortimer Garwood was a book- 
binder, and from thence into the steep streets 
of Bristol. 

Tone Melvin looked bewitching in her pale 
blue gcwn, and broad-brimmed hat shading 
her pretty face. 

Bhe was what has been called a stained 
blonde; that is her complexion was dazzlingly 
fair, her eyes bezel in some lights, amber in 
others, and her hair of a deep, pure gold, just 
the shade coveted by artists, raved of by 

ta. 
Pephe was petite in figure, and light as a bird 
in her movements. Oritics spoke more tran 
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favourably of her talent, and juet now she had 
secured a very good engagement in town. Her 
yorte Was comedy; jastthe reverse of Hester's, 
who was fast growing in popularity as a 
iragedienne. 

Hester wag twenty-six, tall and slender, with 
a very wealth of nut-brown-hair,a face which, 
without being in the least pretty, waa remark. 
abiy attractive, perhaps.by reason of the 
m mouth, for that was decidedly beanti- 
fal, and the expressive grey eyer. 

Years ago, when she wae only eighteen, and 


Tone twelve, her parents had died. They 
we se a, a to 
eave t children; bat they ven 
Hester a education, and had been 


wise enough to allow her to choose her own 
profession. 

A‘ eighteen she wae playing small sin 
provincial theatres, thereb: mag: 


y earning ¢ 
nificent salary of a pound a week, 

Bat the orphans had, fortunately, simple 
taaiee, - aces to make two ends meet 
Without ma OF seraping. 

It is true, Hester worked very hard; re- 
hearsing in the morning, teaching Ione 
throughout the afternoon, mending and 
making for both, and spending the evening at 
the theatre, whilst Ione waited for her behind 
the scenes. 

And success crowned the young girl's efforts. 


She did nos burst like a meteor upon the public; | 


still little by little, step by atep, she climbed 
the ladder to competency: Bat she was not 
content; she must-bave fame too, and slowly, 
bu’ surely, fame wae comiog to her. 

At twenty she married Mortimer Garwood, 
but she did notleavethestage. Her 
were willingly sunk in his business, and with- 
satisfaction she saw it increasing steadily. 

_ Bhe accepted few long engagements, because 
they would take her from husband and home; 
and would sacrifice much in the way of salary 
rather than quit the Bristol boards. 

As time went on, and Mortimer was able to 
engage & foreman, he sometimes accompanied 
her to distant towns, remaining until ber 
engagement expired. 

But these were not Heater’s happiest times, 
for Mortimer, whilst loving. ber dearly, was 8 
litéle jealous of her superior talents and the 
popularity she won. Then he waa essentially 
& home-loving man; still it was with hia cou- 
gent ehe continued her profession. Indead, 
he was too wise-to forbid that, knowing as he 
did, although he would not acknowledge so 
much, that Hester's earnings were the chief 
mainstay of hie business. 

At times be complained they were not large 

enough, or that she did not husband them as 
she should. 
_ He was in such haste to grow rich. He 
forgot that it ie rarely the plodding hard 
workers who make fortunes rapidly. And 
then, too, he was naturally of a melancholy 
temperament, one who makes “‘tronbles of 
trifles;” and from these sources sprang al! 
poor Hester's unhappiness. 

Month after month, year after year, his 
dissatisfaction grew; and Hester bore with 
him patiently, lovingly ; never meeting anger 
with anger, never reminding him of benefits 


bestowed, and weloaming every better mo2d | 


of his with smiles and caresses. 


Bat now the limits of her patience had 


been reached, She had epoken her first bitter 
words to him, and he had heard them in aur- 
prise and rage too deep to permis retort, 

It was of these things Heater thought as 
she wended her way to the theatre, and is waa 
over these she brooded as she retraced her 
steps. Bat Ione saw, with pleasure, that as 
they neared the house, the frown left her 
brow, and she forced her lips to smile. 

Mortimer was alone in the shop, and he 
did not look up as they entered; but the wife, 


intent upon reconciliation, went to bim, and ; 


with an arm placed affectionately about his 
neck, said,— 

‘*We are early back today, dear. Coms 
and have dinner; then, asc w txeat, we will go 
out Dpou the downs,” 


‘I'm busy!” he answered, sullenly ; ‘‘ my 
time is not my own as yours is! " 

Still she stood, fighting a moment with her 
anger and pain. Did she not labour early and 
late? Then she said, ever so gently,— 

‘The walk will be good for us both, and I 
oan help you before I go to the theatre. Will 
you come?” and stooping, she kissed him. 

With impatient hands he thrust her away. 

“Don’t bother me!” he said. ‘ Won't 
you ever understand my no meansno? And 
don't wait dinner for me, I can't come for. 

while yet!" 


entitled to respest, and I insist upon receiving 
it from you!” 

She wag standing by the door, her head 
thrown back a little; he was seated at the 
table ; and as she looked down upon him from 
her superior point of vantage, she smiled 
awe . 

“I would reapeat you if I conld,” she said, 
slowly, and them he swore at her. 

Up leapt the hot-blood to her cheeks. All 
the restraint of six long years was forgotten, 
eeeeeenence swept aside in the torrent of 





ithont-a, word ake tarned and left him, 

Langue? shaegamaicoehiad wrung 
ger?” of her 

“He is weary of mo; we would 


She and Ione dined together; but the meal 
was a faree; and no sooner had eachgone to 
her own room, than Mortimer left the shop 
and ate his dinner in solitary sulkiness, 

Qn the morrow Ione left for town, 
Heater was to all intents and ag eee 
With a wonderful patience she all the 
petty ills that fell to her share, and if her 
heart ached, she made no sign; so that the 
workpeople wondered. at her tolerance, and 
aid amongab. shemselves,— 

‘‘ What a shame ié was the master so sorely 
| worried her.” 

She was far from well tco; but so longas 
she could hide this she did, and went about 
her household and professional duties with a 
cheerfulness that had something heroic in it. 

Mortimer’s meals were still.as daintily pre- 
pared, his books as carefully kept, and not a 
rehearsal did she neglect; but soon she began 
to show signs of fatigue when the day’s work 
was over. 

Returning from the theatre, she would fall 
into heavy swoons; she could neither eat nor 
sleep, and her voice was no more heard sing- 
ing about the house. Bat not a word of sym. 
pathy did Mortimer utter; in fact, at that 
time his conduct was characterized by 
indifference, amounting almost to brutality, 

Once when, her self-control failing her, she 
burst into bitter tears, he asked, coldly,— 

‘‘What is the matter? Why are you 
crying?” 

“IT am wretched beyond measure,'’ she 
anawered, ‘and I am ill.” 

‘* Why don’t you seea docter ? "he retorted. 
“It is your own faulé that you continue ill; 
you will take no, advice, bné are bent only on 
having your own.way at any cost!” 

The reproach was cruelly-unjast. She. had 
jast.then, sank 890. much; money in hie busi- 
ness, she felt she could ill afford to apend any 
upon herself; but she did not say this, 
There .was.a momentary flash of anger-in her 
deep grey eyes, then very slowly she breathed 
rather than said,— 

‘‘I¢ is not. my own way for which I am 
striving ; perhaps.1 do not care to live.” 

** You mean you are tired of me?” he asked, 
atonmily. 

‘*No; 1 do, nos depsarve, you shonid think 
thas. Is. ig you who. are weary of the.bond 
that. helds ug together.” 

* It. isa lie; bus you. care more for othera 
than fox me, you would leave me any day for 
your sister, You try me and thwaré me in 
evary. way. Then, too, if you were moderately 
caxetul, we should be saving money fast, but 
jou.are not,” 

‘‘I think,” she said, icily, ‘‘ you are for- 
getting yourself, I have done my best to 
help you, and do not merit your reproach, If, 
indeed, you are weary of me, be honest enough 
to own s® much, and let me go. Thank 
Heaven, I can at least gain a livelihood |” 

‘\Go, if you wish. I might. have known 
how marriage with you would end; but I was 
@ fool, and believed you could be true.” 

“You shall nos say that I am other,” 
| Hester cried, in a sudden burst of righteous 

anger. “ You dare nos sayit,” 

' Mortimer laughed, shortly. 
; .“Darenos! You are playing & high hand ; 
| please to remember I am yoar buasband, and 



















love, 
1" she: gaid. “No man has ever 
™ my presence before; I will not 
4+How are you going to help yourself?” he 
eneered. “ Youare my wife, consequently m 


property. Doan please myself: as to: what 
say-or-do.in your presence.” 


* T.will not stay to endure insolé; I demand 
#o-be treated at least with common courtesy, 
No-man would refuse me that!” 

‘Go away!” he said, toying with the glass 
of wine which stood beside him. ‘*Go away, 
or I will throw this at you!" 

She lost all reason then, cam you wonder? 

"Do so, if you dare!’’ she answered, and 
he in a gust of passion, tossed the contents of 
the glasa into her face, over her dainty blue 
gown, with its snowy frilia of lave, 

With a bound she stood before him. 

. “ Now strike me,’’ she said ; ‘‘ it ia foolish to 
leave such: good work incompiete, atrike me!” 
but he thrast her aside, and went oat. Her 
eyes followed him as he went. 

Then, with a sigh which was little short of s 
groan, she turned and walked to her room. 
She did not ory, hor tears and complaints 
were ended. Qaietly and meoshanically she 
drew off her wedding ring; juzs aa quietly she 
packed her tranks, wrote a lester, dreased her- 
self, and prepared for her journey—she hai 
then no engagement—xnd, bidding her maid 
give her note to her master on his return, 
turned her back for ever on what had once 
been to her the happiest spot on earth. 





OHAPTER II, 


Sue went to London axd to Ione. The 
latter was sitting in a low chair by the window 
reading, and-started with surprised ory a3 
she entered. 

“ Heater! oh, what has-happened ?”’ 

‘*‘ The month is up, and bhave-comte to you. 
I conid bear it.no longer!" 

‘* Hester! Hester! what will people say?” 

“T neither know nor care," drearily, ‘ Why 
should 1? I have done no wrong,” 

‘ Bat the world isso oensorious'; and then, 
dear, when Mortimer finds you have really 
lett him, he will be sorry; and will fetch you 
back again, Indeed, were I yon, I would 
retucn before folks have time #o comment on 
your absence.” _ 

Hester Garwood stood up straight and 
stern. 

“ Do-you mean, Ione, you do not wish me to 
share your life any more ?”’ 

“ How oan you beso unjast? I am think- 
ing only of whatis best for you:’’ 

“Tom the fittest judge of that. Experience 
has taught me many things. fo I will stay 
with you, and we will try to go back to the 
old lite when we were.so happy together. You 
and I, little sister, you-and 1{" and-then she 
smiled with such infinite pathos that Ione 
flang herself impulsively upon her breast, and 
vowed that not fifty eo should be 
strong enough to tear them apart. 

“ T shail ‘not go back any more,” Hester 
said. “I cannot trastto his promises of peace, 


and I was growing desporately wicked. Is i¢ 


best for both that we should live apart.” 

Ione shook ber head. 

“« Neither is free to form other ties.” 

“Do yon think I wonld fetter mayself 
again?" Heater asked, heavily; ‘be yoked 
30uc8 more to an ‘icicle or a whim. 
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loved once. and: fom alltime, I have trussed 
aud been deceived. All that was beat and 
noblest in me ia, dead—dead as. the, roses, in 
that vase, beside you! " 7 

‘‘ Bat they atill exbale a, faint fragrance,’' 
Tone said, dreamily, “and there muat be some 
awostness.left in lite for you.” 

With a tragic gesture Hester. raised her 
bands above her head. 

‘‘ When faith, and love, and hope are dead, 
vehat can remain to solace me? Oh! Ione, I 
gtarted life with such ambitious aspirations, 
guch dreams of happiness. Now where are 
jue castles I built? What has become of the 
joy I felt so sure was in my grasp? There, 
child, do not fret; all the tears in the world 
osunot wash away my grief or blot out the 
past. Let ua agree to forges the past six 
years. As Hester Melvin I have always beon 
known; les me be Heater Melvin now, for J am 
0 more a wife!” , 

“But, as Heater Meivin, Mortimer will 
always have a clus to your whereabouts, and 
can follow and claim you.” 

The unhappy woman sighed. 

'' Never fear, Ione, thas he will seek me out. 
I tell you he is weary of this poor face of 
mine, And there are few of your present 
triende who know my history; to them lep me 
be only your sister. I want to forges the past. 
I must forget it, or I shali go mad! Ione, next 
month your engagement terminates ; what 
shall you do then? Do not let us drifs apart 
again, 1 have money enough to Jas’ for several 
woeks yet, and I am sure éo get work." 

The young girl’s face flashed, 

“TI would not tell you in say letters becauge 
I was afraid it would trouble you; but Mr. 
Stewart has begged me to go with the com. 
pany to New York and other places. Luoille 
Dachesne, our tragédiennc, wlmoss refoses 
to go, and he is awfully worried. On! 
Heater, if only you could ges the engagement, 
what a way out of all your troubles it would 


be, At all events, Lucille gives her final | 
decision to-morrow morning ; and if it is in the | 


negative, wha can tell what good luck awaits 
you? Now, poor dear old lady, les me get you 
something to eat and drink. I have been 
shamefally inhospitable,” 

_“T want nothing, thank you, only to reat a 
little while, Oh, don’t look at me like that, I 
am: not going to faint or be ill, I am as strong 
aa I ever was." 

But she did not look so as she lay with 
closed eyes upop the couch, wondering what 
bitter evil the fatare held in store for her, and 
if Mortimer would migs her presence and long 
for the sound of her voice about the house. 

Hven now she said to her weary soul, ‘If 
he came to me promising amendment, begging 
pardon for his offences againss me, my heart 
would plead for him against myaelf.” 

But Mortimer Garwood had no thought of 
extending the olive branch ; rather he intended 
to reduce Heater to submission. How dared 
she pat him to openshame? How dared she 
dety him so flagrantly ? 

He had been stunned a moment when the 
maid gave him her message and her letter. 
He thought she only intended to frighten him; 
he never believed for an instant that the 
loving wife of six long years would tarn her 
back upon home and husband, would quietly 
foreswear him for ever, 

“Id is & fis of heroics!" he muttered, 
Savagely, ‘I daresay she has gone no farther 
than Fiehponds or Mangoisfield, and will be 
back to morrow. She only wishes to frighten 
ms," and thep he turned again to her letter. 

“‘ Mortimer, for your sake as much as for 
my own, I am leaving you; we are utierly 
unsuited to each other, and I will no longer 
Weary you with a presence thas has grown 
hatefal to you. I have loved you faithfully, 
I have worked for you with all the power 
Heaven has granted me—and ob! my dear, 
even you cannos accuse me of impatience 
oF neglect of daty ! 

“ Before Heaven, I have done my poor heat 
= marke yon bappy; and it ia my evil destiny 
st I have not eueseeded. Iam going tomy 


; her, or call her wife again.” 


giater, and you need have no fear that by 
word or deed I shall disgrace the.name you 
gave me when love. was -with us and.bope was 


high. 

* You will hear of me, perhaps through the 
mediam of the papers—never in any other 
Way, unless by your own wish you recall me 
—and when my name drops out of them im 
will know that I am dead, and. you are free 
to marry some other woman who will give 
you that happiness I so vainly strove to make 
your daily portion. 

‘*Good-bys; in my heart there is not, and 
there never can be, one thought of bitterness 
against you, and all my prayer is that in the 
near fature Heaven will give you your release 
from the wretched woman it is now your 
raisforsune to call wife!” 

Mortimer Garwood tossed tha letter into 
the fire, 

*' Les her go,” he said, savagely. ‘'I have 
loved her truly, and she has made a laughing- 
stock of me. I will not seek ber out. Uatil of 
her own free will she comes to me ard prays 
my pardon, acknowledging that she sinned 
against me by her flight, I will never forgive 


Day after day he waited for fresh news of 
her, but she never wrote again. Hester had 
been & proud woman before love came to her; 
and now that love had left her, she was sus- 
tained by pride alone. Mortimer had not 
given sign that he needed her, until he said ; 
Come,” she would not return to what she 
felt was certain misery. 

She knew nothing of his remorse which he 
vainly strove to silence; she could not hear 
the voice within him crying, — 

“Hester! Hester! come back to me! ob, 
my wife! oh, my darling wife!" 

She did not guess until long, long after, 
| how, as he turned uneasily upon hia pillow, 
the bitter tears of manhood coursed down his 
cheeks—kow could she, when he preserved | 
such obstinate silence? 

‘tT will die rather than yield,” he said to | 
his wretched heart; ‘the man should ba the, 
master.” 

And yet, indeed, there were times when he | 
felt he must go to her, kneel at her feet, and | 
pray for that love he kmew in his inmost soul ; 
he had forfeited. He missed the sound of her | 
light’ atep in the hall, the musio of her happy | 





awry for lack of her skilfal hand, The meals | 


food all but choked him. 

He read the papers daily, and saw no men- 
tion of her name in them, although Ione's 
frequently appeared. Her fanda being ex- 
hausted, she must return to him, and then— 
well, then he would be mercifal and welvome | 
her back ; not too warmly, that would only add 
to her pride and independence, still with, 
enough of pleasure to make her satisfied with 
her reception. 

And following quickly on this resolution 
came the news that the Stewars Company had 
started for America, carrying with them the | 
Sissers Melvin; and then Mortimer Garwood | 
swore ® bitter oath that never any more | 
would he give shelter to his wife, or labour in 
her behalf; and the listening Heavens heard 
the crael words. One day he too would 
remember them and wish them unspoken ; but 
that day was far off yct, and his heart was, 
like ice within him, 











In dae time the company reached Now 
| York, and the same ship carried out a young 
' English gentleman named Arnold Claremont. 
|; When Hester first joined her sister, she had 
| moticsd his frequent attendance upon her, 
; and, warned by her own most bitter ex- 
; perience, had prayed Ione not to listen to his 
protestations of affection. Bat when was 
| love ever wise? 
| And so it came about that Ione had smiled 
upon Arnold's suit, and given him as much 
euconragement ad & modess maiden may; boi, 
tlowly, the yoang man’s attentions grew !cas 





laughter; everything in the household went , eyes. 


marked, and little by: little he:withdrew from 
Tone’s society, devoting ‘himself so. much as 
Hevter would allow to her service, 

Ia common with her:new friends and com- 
panions, he believed her a. single woman; and 
her very indifference added fuel to the fire 
consuming him, made. bim more eager to win 
some sign of approval from her, And poor, 
pretéy little Ione, watching, bagan, to read the 
truth, and, for the first time in her life, she 
Was angry with her sister, A very fury of 
jealousy possessed her ; only pride forbade her 
giving any exhibition to her feelings. 

‘* Hester," she said one day, ‘I think it is 
not right for you to. poze as a single woman ; 
it may lead to unpleasant complications. You 
are young yet, and not unlovely.” 

Hester smiled, bitterly, — 

“ You are alarming yourself unnecessarily. 
Where ig the man who woald look twice at 
this faded face, these weary eyes of mine? 
There is no danger, dear." 

‘‘ Bat to our friends,” persisted Ione, ‘‘ you 
might confess the trath.” 

“I have no friend but you! 
tent. little sister." 

** Doesn't it strike you,’’ Ione said, tremu- 
lously, ‘‘ that Mr. Ciaremont is—to say the 
least of is—rathcr particular in his attentions 
to you. I am sure he follows you peraist- 
ently.” 

Hester's pale face flushed duskily. 

‘I thought you were the attraction,” she 
answered, heavily. ‘If not, then please 
make Mr. Claremont understand he is to visit 
me uo more." 

But Ione had not power to deny herself the 
almost daily sight of the man she loved all too 
well, and said, qniskly,— 

“That would only aggravate matters. 
People would talk. I speak to you solely for 
your own good; and it is only fair you should 
tell Mr. Claremont you are already a wife.” 

“If [think it necessary I will; then catch- 


Rast con- 


| ing sight of Ione’s faca, she cried, agitatedly, 


*Oht not thas, not that, dear child! Never 
tell me that you love this man whom you 
suspect to be my lover!” 
Bat Ione thrust:her away, exclaiming,— 
“You are mad, Hester, evea to suppose 
such & thing! Les me alone! Do not bise 
me! I am weary of your sensational moods,” 
Hester fell back, and looked at her with wild 


‘* Sister | ch, sister! are you, too, weary of 


were ill-prepared, ill-served; and when he me? Then it is time I were dead!” and sho 
tried, generally vainly, to eat of them, his, 
eyes fell on her empty chair, and then the; 


fell lifelezs to the floor. 

And yet that night she played as she never 
yet had played. She was the wretched 
heroine of ‘“‘ East Lynne,’’ and her simulated 
woes moved even her American audience to 
tears. Afterwards she said that only her art 
saved her reason when her troubles were 60 
great, 2 
And slowly, but surely, from that day a 
barrier arose between the sisters, which was 
certainly not of Hester's constraction, and 
which Ione passionately declared was not of 
her raising. 

And now the fame the tragedienne had 
coveted had come to her, but it had lost its 
charm for her. It was for Mortimer she had 
toiled to gain is; and now he would have no 
share iu it, and whats was fame to one who 
had lout ali joy, or hope of joy? 

She was very, very unhappy. The coldness 
displayed by Ione hurt her beyond all words ; 
and then it seemed to her she had committed 
an offence against her husband in innocently 
winning the love of Arnold Claremont, for, her 
eyes being opened by Ione, she saw with what 
feeling the young man regarded her, and waa 
ashamed, 

Toa woman a3 pure as Hester, the situa- 
tion was terrible, and end it in some way she 
would. 

Her chance came sooner than she hoped 
for. Oue day the company planned an excur- 
sion to a emal! seaside place, and Arnold, as 
usual, made one of their number, As asaal, 
too, he endesvoured to attach himeelt to 
Hester, bus sho so skilfully avoided him that 
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he was to content himself with Ione's 

. the girl’s heart was heavy within 

she marked his air of abstraction, 

and the way in which his eyes followed 
Hester's movements. 

But she laughed and chatted plearantly all 
the while. Not for worlds should he guess 
the trath, oh! not for worlds should her com- 
| sree pall poor, blind fool she had 

nD; not even to Hester would she ccnfesa 
oe “ a Claremont above and 
ond e 1 

No one else noticed that after luncheon 
Hester stole away by herself, as now she so 
often did; no one but Ione saw that Arnold 
presently went away in the same direction, 
and upon the most trivial excuse. 

She set her teeth hard, and the hazel eyes 
were dark with pain and anger. 

‘' She is encouraging him,” she said to her- 
self, and tried to believe her own false words, 
‘‘bat to-night he shall know that she is 
a wife already. I love him! I love him! and 
I will not lose him to her!” 

Mr. Olaremont, who had noted well the 
way Hester had taken, went steadily on; 
and descending the cliffs, came to the shingly 
beach, and there amongst the boulders he 
found Hester, 

She looked up as the sound of his steps 
smote on her ear, and her brow contracted 
slightly, 

“IT hoped for solitude,” she ssid, coldly. 
‘' My head was aching badly, and I could not 
bear the laughter and noise above. 





CHAPTER III. 


He sat down on a boulder, and, as his eyes 
determinately held hers, said,— 

“Do you know how very frigid your recep- 
tion is, Miss Melvin? One would think you 
held me in the poorest esteem. [ who have 
striven to make myself yourfriend. Why are 
you so cold? What is there in me that com- 
pels you so to withdraw into yourself? You 
are not pleased to see me here, I know; and if 
yousay the word only, I will go.” 

“You need not go,” answered Hester, flash- 
ing. “The beach is free to all; I do not 
wish to monopolize it," and she fingered the 
leaves of her book in a nervous way. 

‘‘ What have you been reading?” he asked, 
glad she allowed him to stay. 

**¢ Through Ose Administration’ |" 

** It’s too awfally sad, Miss Melvin. Think 
of that plucky little Bertha, with all her 

retty ways and hidden goodness, being 
und for life to such a fellow as Richard 
Amory. Fiction ought not to be sad ; and, by 
Jove! it makes me wild to think what that 
little fragile soul suffered throngh her 
husband’s weaknesses.” 

“It ig a common case,” said Hester, grown 
suddenly pale. ‘ The unloving wife is usually 
the best beloved; the woman with no soul 
beyond her toilet and her pleaeures, the most 
idolized.” 

“I think you are very unjust to us!” 

Heater laughed softly, but there was a 
world of bitterness and contempt in that soft 
sound. The blood rose to Claremont's brow. 

“I did not suppose you belonged to the 
shrieking sisterhood,” he said, hotiy ; “ that 
your sole mission on earth is to decry and 
degrade my sex. I believed you to be purely 
womanly.” 

She put out a slender hand and touched 
him ; in obedience to that touch he sat down 
again—a little sullenly it is true. 

‘‘I want you to hear me cut, please, You 
seem to think I have developed into & ‘ strong- 
minded female.’ I wish I bad, for then, per- 
haps, I should be spared much pain. You 
think I speak without experience, I do not. 
My lines have not fallen in pleasant places for 
long years, I have not met with so much 
Jove and faith that I should truss cach and all 
without question." 

‘*You mean,” he said, heavily, ‘some 
fellow has been false to you |” 








“No, not that; there is only one man 
I loved, and he made me his wife.” 

“What!” he almost shouted, and his face 
went white. Then after a moment—" you 
poor girl—he died! "’ 

“No; he still lives, and I am atill his wife ; 
but there were reasons why we should part, 
and so I left him.” 

“The fault was not yours!” he cried, 
impulsively, ‘he alone was to blame! Not 
an angel from heaven should convince me 


homeward journey, Arnold 
meelf to Ione, until the girl's face 
beamed with a new delight, and her beanty 
took a tender shade, her deep eyes grew 
instinct with a joy that, alae! was ground. 


that you are other than the woman that I | less. 


reverence and love.” 

It had come, as she knew it must, this con- 
fession of his passion ; and yet it startled her, 
and her face was very white as she rose and 
confronted bim. 


* By the dignity of wifehood, which still 
fences me round, I pray you say no more of 
love. Think what you will of me, I have 
grown to value common opinion at its true 
worth. Ionly want to keep my name clean 
and unspotted. I: is, this with a half. choked 
sob, my only goodly possession now." 

He went to her side, and forcibly took her 
hands in his. 

* You will not ory out against him, you will 
not publish your wrongs; but I know that in 
some dreadful way he ill-treated you, and put 
you to rcorn. Why do you hug your fetters ? 
Iam rich, Let me help you to break them, 
to give you that freedom you must crave, and 
which alone will enable you to accept the love 
I offer.” 

“ My wrongs ac mit of ro redress,” she said, 
coldly. ‘‘My husband was never false to me, 
and with all my heart I love him still. Let 
go my hands; how dare you hold me? If by 
my silence I have wronged you, I ask your 
forgiveness, and I beg you to forget me, and 
keep my most unhappy secret. A woman 
who has left her husband is not often 
regarded charitably.” 

“Why will you cling to him?” passion- 
ately. ‘You are blind to your own happi- 
ness. Tell me, what was his sin against 
you,’ 

‘I will tell you nothing,” prondly. ‘‘ Your 
_ help is an insult to me, because you 

ve confessed yourself my lover. Mr. Olare- 
mont, if death should free me to-morrow, and 
only death could do that, I would not trust 
the remainder of my life to any man’s keep- 
ing; because I never could love again, and I 
have no faith in any living creature.” 

‘* You protest too much,” he said, angrily ; 
‘* but I swear, if you were free, I could make 
you my wife in less than six moaths. Hester, 
be reasonable ; tell me how I am to free you, 
in what way I may win you. It is your 
bappiness I seek.” 

She looked fully at him. 

‘He said so once, and I know now the 
value of man’s oath,'’ and she lavghed. ‘I 
know now in what light men regard their 
wives; and were I free, I should still decline 
the honour you offer me. For the rest, say 
nO more on the subject. I ought not, and I will 
not listen to you; and now, pleare leave me,” 

‘* You bave treated me unfairly all the way 
along,” be said, angrily. ‘‘ You should have 
told me the truth before. You must have 
guessed my feelings for you. Why did I come 
come out here if not to be near you? Why 
have I followed you from place to place. giving 
no thought to any other woman, seeing and 
hearing only you? I tell you, if you are lost 
to me, I don’t care what may happen. You 
make up my existence. Why have you 
treated me so mercilessly ? Why must I suffer 
for another man’s sin?" 

“I did not guess,” Hester said, gravely, 
‘*~phat you cared for me until—until others 
warned me ; and, from that day Heaven knows 
I have tried to avoid you. I have confessed 
my sorrow. I would remedy my fanlt if I 
could. Perhaps in a little while you will for- 
give me, becanee men so earily forget; and in 


| the meanwhile I pray you to go your way and 


, let me go mine. 


r 


‘To-morrow after rehearsal I want to see 
you,” he said, at parting; ‘‘can you manage 
to give me a quiet half hour? Will you be a 
kind, Miss Ione?” 

The colour came into her cheeks. 

* You may meet me at the stage entrance,” 
she answered. ‘Hester does not go to 
rehearsal to morrow. She is off for the night. 
We play ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ and my 
sister is nct cast for she piece.” 

‘You may expect me, and I don’s know how 
to thank you,” and then he raised the litile 
hand with a courtly gesture to his lips, and 
that night, atleast, Ione went to bed happy. 

She dreamt of a happy ending to her love 
story, of a reconciliation between Mortimer 
and Hester ; and when she woke rather late in 
the morning, so fall was she of her joy that 
she volantarily kissed the pale sister who had 
a ag & mother to her since her mother 
died. 

Hester flashed, the beantifal month 
quivered, and the grey e} es fil'ed with tears, 

‘Tone,’ she whispered, ‘‘ Ions, little sister, 
we are going to be happy again toge:her. The 
cloud between us has passed.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Ione, “it has quite 
passed. We have been like a couple of 
naughty children, I don’t know why ; but for 
the futare we will be upon our best behaviour. 
On! Hester, there is no need to strangle me, 
Why, I declare you are crying!” 

‘ Oaly for very joy, dear; I thought you 
had begun to hate me!”’ 

“You stupid old creature! I wonder you 
aren't ashamed of yourself for airing suck 
notions. Now help me to dress, like the 
darling you are, or I shall be late at reheaeal, 
and old Stewart will storm. You know how 
autocratic he can be, and is.” s 

So Hester plaited the lovely hair into 
innumerable braids, arrangedand re-arranged 
the tiny curls about the white brow; and 
having made her young sister as lovely as she 
could, saw her depart with a smile on het 
lips, and great unshed tears in her eyes. — 

Ob, Heaven! grant that Ione’s life might 
be happier than her own had been, for Ione 
was not strong to suffer. 

All through that rehearsal Ione’s heart beat 
only to one word, and that word was Arnold. 
He had begged her to see him alone, and what 
could such an entreaty mean but that he 
loved her, and she, after all, had been mistaken 
with regard to his feeling for Hester. 

At the stage door he met her, 

“TI have a dog-cart waiting,” he said. “1 
thought we might talk more pleasantly snd 
profitably if we were quite alone. I am going 
to take you out to a place I know. Iam nota 
stranger to America; all my boyhood wag 
epent here; my mother was an American, 
and as he talked he was assieting her into her 
Beat. 

She looked so bright and pretty that a man 
might well lose bis heart to her, and yet 
Arnold Claremont in that hour felt not the 
least little throb of love for hgr. It was of 
Hester he was thinking—Hester, who would 
have none of him, who belonged already to & 
luckier man than he. : 

And when they were well upon their way be 
began to speak of her, until, with a passionate 
throb of jealousy, Ione realised why he id 
begged her to share this jaunt, and all the © ; 
jealousy of Hester was revived in two-fol 
force, » 

“ And so you want ¢o know her story,” she 





We are beat apart !"’ 
‘We are best spart!” he echoed. “I 


ssid, in a low voice. “ Why did you not ask 
it of ber?” 
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“1 did, bat she would not go beyond the 
slightest hints,” 

‘I scarcely wonder,” said Ions. ‘‘the story 
does not redound to her credit. Uaderstand, 
Mr. Olaremont, Hester is all that ia good and 
pure; but sas is not quite womanly enough, 
and she expected too much of the man she 
married. She wanted to have a lover ali her 
life. She would not sabmit to a husband's 
oaprices, and go they parted; and I do not 
think Mortimer was wholly to blame. Hester 
i3 $00 exigéante/” 

This after Hester's long toil for her. Oa, 
it was cruel ! 

‘‘Miss Melvin, pardon, I do not know by 
what other name I should address your sister, 
never struck me as being & difficult woman to 
live with!" Arnold said, coldly. 

‘She lives on the heights!’ said Ione, in a 
gentler tone than she had previously used ; 
“ most folks are content with the levels!” 

“ Bat,” he argued, “is there no redress for 
her? Sarely her hosband must be a brute 
below pity or pardon! What is to be done, 
Mies Melvin?” 

She flashed on him then,— 

** You love her!” she said, all the notes of 
her sweet voice jarred and out of tune, ‘and 
go you least of any must be her advocate. Mr. 
Claremont, there were faults on both sides, 
and between man and wife no one has a right 
to interfere, least of all you!” 

“I love her!"’ he answered, ‘“‘and her 
happiness is my desire!” 

lone stretched out her hand to him,— 

“It you love her, leave her! She has only 
her good name for her fortune! ”’ 

‘ Taat I shall not take from her; but loving 
her, I must serve her!” 

“In what way? Sarely whereI failed you 

caunot succeed, and your interference would 
probably anger Mortimer Garwood the more 
against her!" eaid Ione, and her heart was 
black with jealousy. ‘' What is it yoa pro- 
pose to do?” 
_ “T have thought of nothing yet; but you 
know, as wellas I, there is only one way of 
release for her, and that is through the 
divorce court |" 

“Fortunately,” said Ione, ‘the marriage 
vows are more binding in England than 
America ; and neither Mortimer nor his wife 
have sinned against each other in the sense 
you mean. Nothing but death can release 
Hester. And, Mr. Claremont, as a man you 
shoald strive with your passion; asa gentle. 
man, you should leave Mrs. Garwood un. 
molested, 

His face was very gloomy. 

“You seem to have a very poor opinion of 
me, Miss Melvin; you also seem to think that 
& man can trample out his love at his own 
will and pleasure. I wish I could act upon 
your very comfortable belief ; and, forthe rest, 
I shall not harm your sister by word or deed ; 
you need have no fear.”” 

Her eyes were fall of tears as she lified 
them to his, 

“You, like Hester, are bent upon misunder- 
standing me! I speak only for her good and 
yours,” and then she hid her face and wept a 
little, and the man’s heart melted towards her 
—she was so pretty, so affectionate, so 
anxious to serve Heater—and laying his hand 
upon hers, he said, gently,— 

“Don’t ory, dear, I spoke like a brate; bat 
upon my word I did not mean it., Nex$ to 
Hester, there ig no woman on earth ‘I esteem 
80 highly as you. Let us be friends again? ” 

Bhe feebly smiled as she looked into his 
handsome worn face, and all her heart cried 
out for his love; she scarcely could refrain 
‘rom telling all the wretohed trath. With a 
Visible effort she recovered her lost control. 

‘Of course we are friends, and I hope shall 
always remain so,” she said. ‘It should 
take more than a few hasty words to change 
our mutual regard ;"’ bat she wac very silent 
through the remainder of the drive, and on 
their return, bidding him a hasty good-bye, 
she went up to her own room, there to sob as 
though her very heart would break. 





“She has everything good and glad,”’ she 
murmured, resentfally, ‘‘ske might at least 
have left me his heart. Did she grudge it so 
sorely she needs must steal it away and leave 
me desolate? I wish I were dead !—or she!” 

A light step outside, a hand upon the door, 
and then Hester entered, looking very pale 
and weary. 

‘* Aren’s you well, dear?” ehe asked, bend- 
ing over the girl, osressingly, ‘‘or has any- 
thing gone awry to-day?” 

‘' Everything is out of gear,”’ Ione retorted, 
sitting up, and flashing an angry glance at 
Hester, ‘‘ and all the mischief is of your work- 
ing. You have stolen my lover from me, and 
wrecked all my life, and you care less than 
nothing! Women like you have no heart, 
and no pity. I do not wonder Mortimer 
found it so hard to live with you!” 

“Say no more!” Heater answered, 
brokenly; ‘‘ leave me at least the belief that 
I did not wrong him when I came away— 
that thought has been my support throughoat, 
And, little sister, try sometimes to remember 
the old love that used to exist between us— 
that still lives here in my poor, bleeding 
heart—and be mercifal to me!" and shen, 
with a geature of infinite sorrow and despair, 
she turned and left her. 


CHAPTER IY. 


A year had passed since Hester left her 
home, and in that year things had gone iil 
with Mortimer. Extravagant servants had 
wasted his substance; his home, of which he 
used to be so proud, had a slipshod air ; hia 
books were in utter confusion; and often he 
was compelled to refase work for lack of 
funds to execute it, for hia only capital had 
been his clever, industrious hands, until 
Heater flang her earnings generously into the 
business. 

Soon he was compelled to discharge his 
foreman; then one hand after another re- 
ceived dismissal, and folks began to talk. 

The shop had a deserted air, his trades- 
men grew troublesome and uncivil, and no 
one was astonished when Mortimer Garwood 
was proclaimed bankrupt. 

He passed his examination honourably ; bu 
his proud heart was crushed, and all the 
energy 3eemed gone from his life. 

Never again could he hold up his head in 
the place where all men knew him. He must 
go away, and then, perhaps, in fresh scenes, 
he would forget all the sorrows and mistakes 
of his life; perhaps he shonld even forget 
her for whom his soul was hungry. So he 
went to London. She was there he knew, 
and it might chance that he should see her. 

*' T have been & fool, and mad!”’ he thought, 
bitterly. ‘I never was worthy of her, I never 
should have bound her to me; but, as Heaven 
is above me, I lovedher! Now I would crawl 
to her feet and kiss the hem of her garment, 
if only she would not spurn me. Bat how 
can I go to her now, bankrupt and beggared ? 
Would she not think I sought her help, that I 
intended to live upon her bounty. No; I will 
retrieve my lost position, and then I will go 
to her, humbly and prayerfally, and, being 
generous, she will forgive.” 

So he set to work to find employment, and, 
being skilful, he quickly obtained it; but he 
did not live like a man in comfortable ciroum- 
stances. Every penny he could hoard he 
hoarded. It was for her. It broughs the day 
of their reunion nearer and nearer yet ; and 
he looked on the little heap of coins with 
glistening eyes. 

He wondered that Hester and Ione were 
playing at different houses. Svon he learned 
that they lived apart, and he wondered the 
more, 

He guessed nothing, knew nothing of the 
breach between the sisters ; of Ione’s ingrati- 
tude, and Hester's grief; of the scene between 
the two women when Ione had fiercely up. 
braided Hester, when she had spoken words 





which, though they might be forgiven, could 
never be forgotten. 

Then each went her separate way, but 
Tone kept herself acquainted with all her 
sister's movements, and knew how, day by 
day, Arnold haunted her steps, and said, con- 
temptuously, to herself, — 

‘She is growing old and faded, he will 
weary of her soon." 

And then she Icoked at her own fresh love- 
liness, and wondered over his blindness, and 
prayed wildly that in time his heart would 
turn to her. 

One night she was not to appear at the 
theatre, and, pleased with her unwonted free- 
dom, she went with some friends to the 
Corinthian, where Hester was playing. 

She had no particular wish to see the per- 
formance, which was “The Lady of Lyons,” 
bat she wanted to assure herself that Arnold 
Claremont was not of the audience. 

Her eyes, bright with anxiety, wandered 
from stall to stall, from boxes to pit ; and then 
she gave & great start, and almost cried out 
in her astonishment, for there before her was 
Mortimer, bis gaze bent upon the stage where 
Hester stood ! 

He was worn and aged, but she would have 
known him anywhere; the pallid, dark face, 
and the big brown eyes were not to be mis- 
taken. 

Never for & moment did her gaze wander 
from him, and slowly an idea grew in her 
mind, slowly she formed the resolve to ao- 
quaint him with Arnold’s story. He was 
always jealous, he had never forfeited his 
right of control over Hester, and she (Tone) 
felt, if he knew all the truth, he would quickly 
assert his authority. 

‘‘And when she is safely in her own 
home again,” she said to herself, ‘I shall 
have power to win my lover back to my side."' 

With ill-concealed impatience she waited 
for the end of the play, and then rising, 
she begged her friends to excuse her, saying 
she had seen a friend of her childhood 
amongst the audience, and wished to cx- 
change speech with him. 

Drawing hood and cloak around her, she 
hurried to the pit entrance, and presently 
Mortimer drew rear, and then passed her, 
She followed him quickly, and once in the 
open street, gained upon him, laid her 
hand upon hia arm, and whispered,— 

‘* Mortimer, it is I—Ione—and I want to 
speak with you.” 

She did not understand his shamed and 
crestfallen look, and went on harriedly,— 

‘* We were always friends, Mortimer, and I 
want you to remember I do not consider 
Hester, altogether blameless in the past. I 
saw you almost as soon as the play began and 
determined to speak to you. There is so 
much I have to tell. Bat first give me your 
arm, and let me hear what brings you to 
London?” 

Mechanically, he suffered her to lean upon 
him, He had not yet recovered the start her 
appearance had given him, and speech was 
@ifficult to him then. So Ione said,— 

‘* You must not visit Hester's faults upon 
me; I want to help you both if I can. How 
worn and ill you are!" 

‘‘There is reason why I should be,” he 
answered, wearily. ‘I have gone through 
endless troubles since she went away!” 

** Poor old Mortimer ! Now be a good sensible 
boy, and for once forget your pride. Go to 
Hester and compel her to retarn home with 
you; is would bebest for her and for you. You 
know how cruelly the world judges women 
who have left their lords, and I want to see 
you happy together once more.” 

‘‘ Then you don’t know what has chanced 
to me?" he questioned. If you did, ycu would 
hardly advise me to bresk in upon her new 
life, I am bankrupt in all good things. I 
have no home to which I oould take her, 
everything has failed with me‘ and now, 
though Heaven sees I love her more than ever 
I did in the past, I cannot go to her as & sup- 
pliant. I must retrieve something of my 
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porition—I work early and late to do that— 
and the only hope that sustains me is that ia 
some no# far-distant day I may plead my 
caace and win her forgiveness. 

*‘ Tone, you can never guess all that I have 
endured—all the long weeks of yearning, 
—all the anguish of self-reproach, the miserable 
conscicusness that J, and I alone, had brought 
about my own ruin and misery, and given 
her so bitter a cup to drink, When I lost all, 
I came to town, because I knew she was here, 
and ié is still a joy if ornel one, sometimes 
to ses her without being seen. To hear the 
notes of her dear voice, and think that there 
will yet be a time when it will sound in car own 
home again for me. I don’t deserve it—but, 
oh, Heaven, kow I desire is,’’ he oried, witha 
tragic gestare, and Ione listened impatienly 
to him; but when he had ended, she said, 
gently,— 

“You poor thing! how you have suffered ! 
Why did you not write to me? I would have 
gladly helped you. And if only you will bea 
little reasonable. Hester will rejoice to give you 
a fresh staré. She is generous, and, for all her 
pride and silence, she loves you yet. Bata 
new danger threatens you. There is another 
man who values her even as you do—who 
would make her his wife to-morrow, if the law 
allowed and she would ccnsent,” 

He started viclently and a look of fierce 
jealousy darkened hie face, 

‘*Who is he?” he asked ; ‘‘ how dare he 
raise his eyes to my wife—my wife, I say !” 

‘* Hush, we are in the siree$, and you must 
not excite yourself unnecesearily, You will 
believe me when I say that Hester cares ag 
little for him as for the Salian of Tarkey; 
and he loved her before ever he knew she was 
& married woman, and now he cannod easily 
conquer his infatuation, but follows her from 
place to place, and I want you fo end this. 
You know how ready the world is to condemn 
the innocent, and neither yon nor I wish her 
name to be tossed lightly hither and thither. 
You must ue your authority to save her, 

‘*s What aathority have I?'’ he questioned, 
wearily. ‘‘Do you suppore she wonld listen 
tome now? And if she left the boards, what 
have I to offer her in exchange ? Oh, Hester! 
Hester! I love you, but I have lost yoa—my 
wife ! my wife!” 

‘* Nos lost her! Oh, do listen to me and 
coutrol yourself, Is she to drifts with the 
current, and be engulphed at last?” 

‘* What is his name ?'’ Mortimer demanded. 
‘This man who presumes to love her— who is 
he ? ” 

** You will do nothing rashly ?" Jove ques- 
tioned, jast a little afraid of the storm she was 
raising. ‘' Promise me 60 much?” 

“I promize!” 

“ He is Arnold Claremont, a gentleman by 
birth and fortune, If you would see him, go 
almost any night to the Corinthian. He will 
sit in the box nearest the stage, and he will 
have no interest in the play aparé from 
Hester. You cannot mistake him. He is tall, 
broad-shouldered and fair. A’ the close of the 
performance he will hurry to the stage- 
entrance and wait for Hester's coming,” 

Mortimer drew his breath sharply. 

‘‘And she!" he gasped. 

“She will fling him a careless word per- 
haps, and with a scornfal look passon. Hester 
does not forget she is your wife.” 

‘** To morrow I will be tzere; bunt, Ione, I do 
not wish her to hear of me, You in your 
tarn must promise to gay nothing of this 
interview, I would die rather than return a 
pauper to her; only I shail know how to pro- 
tect what is still my own.” 

‘*And you will do nothing to harm Mr. 
Claremont? "’ 

“* Not.if he proves honourable. Now let me 
take youhome, Where are you living?” 

‘*Qh," evasively, “too far from here for 
me to trouble you; if you will only calla cab, 
I will drive there, I am really very tired, 
and have a hard day’s work before me,” 

“TI want-you to feel, Ione, how very grate- 
ful Iam to you for your interest in me. It 





has done me good to seeand speak with you, 
and for your sake I will.try to act with pra- 
dence. You are not living with her?" 

“No, we quarrelled, and I felt it best to 
paré, so that we might remain friends. Then, 
too, the Corinthian and the Clytie are far 
apark, and it is more convenient for me to 
live near to my work. Good-bye, Mortimer ; 
keep a good heart, and all will come right!” 
Then she stepped into the cab he called, and 
was driven away, neither giving her address 
nor asking his; and in a maze of thought, he 
walked towards the one poor room he called 
home. 

He was filled with mad jealousy; but it 
said something for the man’s Jove and faith, 
that never for a moment did he think Hester 
had encouraged her lover, or swerved from 
her loyalty to himeelf, 

‘* Heaven bless her!” he ssid to hie dall 
heart. ‘‘ Heaven bless her, and make me 
worthier her |” 

The next night he brushed his shabby 
clothes, and took especial pains with his 
simple toilet. Then he went in the direction 
of the Corinthian. He had eaten but 
sparingly all day, because of to-night’s expense, 
and it seemed to him he was even then 
robbing Hester of her due, when he abstracted 
the necessary money from hia pitifally small 
hoard. 

He did not choose a prominent seat, it wag 
no part of his scheme to discover bimzelf ; but 
he was carefal to select & good place for 
espionage. And when the play began he 
lifted his heavy eyes to the box Ione had 
spoken of, and there saw 4 fair-haired giant 
be felt instinotively was his rival. Even to 
his jealous heart he acknowledged that Hester 
would have made a happier choice, had she 
been free, had she eleoted him for her husband. 

The fair handsome patrician face, the noble 
presence, might well appeal 40 woman's heart. 
With a sick sence of inferiority he watched 
Arnold through all the play ; noted the eager 
light in his blue eyes when Hester appeared, 
the finsh of pride when the audience 
applauded her, and wished in his heart he bad 
left her free to marry a man worthier her, 
than he could ever be. 

In the midst of a storm of applause ihe 
curtain was rung down; but Hesicr must 
appear again and yet again, Bouquets were 
showered before her, amongst them Arnold's 
was the loveliest ; but she allowed it to lie dis- 
regarded at her feet, she never once glanced 
towards the donor, and Mortimer’s heart 
throbbed with passionate exuliation. She 
still cared for him, this delicate lovesome 
woman with the grave sweet face and tragic 
eyes. Oh, yes! Heaven be thanked, she 
cared for him yet; and with Heaven's help 
would one day deserve the treasure cf her 

ove, 

When all was ended, when he could no 
longer feast his hungry eyes upon her tender 
beauty, for to him she was beantifal, he 
went hastily round to the stage entrance. 
Arnold was already there ; and Mortimer, 
standing far back in the shadows, waited for 
his wife's b 

He knew the slight form as soon a3 it issued 
from the door, and caught his breath. How 
could he let her pass without one word ? 

Arnold had already advanced, in his.anger 
Mortimer felt he could murder him, and as 
Hester drew near, he accosted her. 

‘Miss Melvin, stay just one moment, I 
must speak to you!” 

“ You must choose a more fittiag time, Mr. 
Claremonté,” she answered ; “ and if you would 
understand how little I desire any inter- 
— with you, I should be infinitely 


“I will be heard,” said Arnold, passion- 
ately, and Mortimer longed to strike him 
down, “You shall nct always ignore me 
thus.” 

“Les me pass,” answered Hester, and 
swept by him to the carriage waiting for her. 

She little guessed that ag she went, her 
husband's banda touched her cloak softly, 


eae 


that his eyes followed her in blessing, that his 
voice breathed her name in aceentea of psgion 
and despair. And when she had gone, he 
stepped from his hiding-place, and striking 
aa sraartly upen the shoulder, said, 
shly,— 

“You and I have a heavy reckoning; jt 
you are & man, you will answer tome to-night 
for your conduct.” 


Sanaa 


OHAPTER YV. 


Annoup turned sharply, 

‘‘ What the dence do you mean?" he asked, 
with quick passion. ‘Who and what are 
you?"’ Then, as his eyes wandered over the 
poor shabby garments, an expression of con. 
tempt came into them, ‘ You are trying to 
biaskmail me,” he said, ‘‘but, my good 
fellow, you have come to the wrong quarter 
for success. I give you two seconds in which 
to effect your eacsps; if you make aay delay, 
I shall have you arrested.'’ 

Mortimer Garwood laughed bitierly, 

“ You jadge a man by his clothing, he saii : 
‘* you are not the only fool in that ra3pect. | 
want nothing of you. I would starve rather 
than take alms of you; but I do insist that 
from to-night you shall leave Miss Melvin 
unmolested |” 

‘* What have you éo do with her? How 
dare you take her name upon your lips? Ont 
of my way, fellow!" and he made as if to 
pass, bus Mortimer stood before him, barring 
his way, and in hia mien there was & certain 
dignity which impressed Arnold against his 
will, 

‘*T have the greatesé right on earth to pro- 
tect her against such men as you,’ he eaid, 
quietly. “She is my wife!” 

“Your wife! Then you are the con- 
temptible wretch who made her life a very 
pargatory ? Whatare you doing here? By 
Heaven, if you give her fresh cause for sorrow, 
I will kill you as I would killa rat. What 
could ehe ses in you shat.she should love you 
to her own desizuction? Go your own way, 
and leave her fres to go hers.” 

‘‘She is my wife,” Mortimer said sgaiu, 
* nothing canalter that fact ; and I know she 
loves me still, unworthy as Iam! I[ ask 
nothing of her, I shall not even make known 
my existence to her until I oan give hers 
comfortable home; but I will not tamely 
submit to your attentions to her—they are 
repulsive to her, and an insult, For a less 
cffence than yours men have been stricken 
down—snd to night there is murder ia my 
heart.”’ 

Arnold smiled. 

“Loud talkers are never great doers. If 
you want to punish me for my ‘insolsuce' in 
addressing your ill-treated wife, do ao, Let 
us stand face to face, each accepting the 
consequence of our meeting, without complaint. 
I know of @ nics quiet little spot, nos fitiy 
miles from here, where we can fight it out 
unmolested. I treat you as I would treat & 
man of honour Mortimer winced at shat, and 
propose we shonld dispense with ceconds. At 
any cost her name mast not be dragged into 
publicity; and the one who sarvives must 
never divulge the secret to her. Come to my 
chambers and choose your weapon; then to- 
morrow you must go down to Hedworth—it 1¢ 
& Village in Havex; there I will mest you and 
show you the epos most suitable for our ea- 
counter, The following morning we meet 
before the world ia astiz, and the oue who falle 
must take his chanee—the other is to take 
refage in flight. Do you agree to my terme? 

“Yes; let us go now to your rooms,” 

Side by side they walked through the half- 
deserted atreets, apeaking no word; andarriving 
at his chambers, Arnold Claremont led the 
way into them. As Morstimer’s -weary eye? 
tock in every sign of luxury, he sigh 
heavily. How much Claremont bad to give 
Hester. How little he could offer her! With 
& passionate gesture he said,— 








“T hope Imay be the one.¢0,fall; you will 
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make her happier than I have done. Heaven 
forgive my brutality. Now, let me see the 
weapons. To think a little thing like this 
should carry certain death with it,” as he 
took up & small, besutifally: mounted revolver 
and examined it. ‘ Well, this ie my choice— 
do you use its fellow? ” 

“Yes,” briefly. Then after a panve, ‘‘ Have 
you money enough to carry you down to 
Hedworth ?” 

“Yes, If nos, I would tramp there. I am 
not a beggar. To-morrow evening you will 
find me waiting you at the station. This isa 
matter that admits of ro delay and no com. 
promise,” and without another word he went 
downstairs, and into the lovely night. 

Sleep would not come to him for all his 
wooing ; and as he tossed to and fro, his mind 
was full of Hester. Suppose he sheuld fall 
—he was no marksman; suppose he should 
die, and that without one word or smile of 
forgiveness from her |! 

Was she always #0 remember him as a crdel 
tyrant, and, sheltered by Olaremont’s care, 
grow in time to loathe his memory ? 

He flung ont his arms upon the table, and, 
burying his face upon them, broke into the 
hoarse and terrible sobs of manhood. 

He was not worthy she should come to 
him, he had treated her with uniform unkind- 
ness even when most he loved her; and yet, 
oh! yet, if she wonld but come to him now, 
sha might reproaoh, revile him as she would, 
and never 8n angry word would he utter in 
reply; because now he knew himself in all his 
littleness, and was ehamed through all hia 
— How could he die and leave her no 
sign 

And then suddenly he rose, and, drawing 
out pen and paper from a tiny receés, wrote 
rapidly awhile. 

6 addregsed his letter to her, adding a note 
to the effect that if he did not retarn from his 
journey his landlord was to forward it to Miss 
Melvin at the Corinthian, 

Then he lay down and tried again to sleep ; 
but at dawn he roce heavy-eyed and thre- 
freshed, and began his few preparations, whith 
were of the simplest nature. 

Then he went to his work, not staying all 
day for food or drink, and at five he left and 
travelled down to Hedworth, noting with a 
sigh of regret, how much he was reducing his 
little hoard. 

Olaremont travelled by the same train, only 
he went first-class; and neither knew the 
other was near until Hedweorth wae teached. 

‘*80 you kave come,” said Arnold. *“‘ Where 
do you lodge?" 

“T don’t know yet, I've to look about me 
first. At what time do we mets to-morrow, 
and a # ; 

“It will be light encugh at two, I am 
to the White Hart, the principal inn ee 
You might get lodgings at the Dragon, it is 
quiet, cheap aud respectable. And as we 
don’t wish to be seen texether, you had better 
follow me at a distance to the spot I have 
selected. If you do not approve it, you can 
BAY 80,” 

The blood was red’in Mortimer’s cheeks as 
he fell back, and a great rage filled bis heart; 
but he was learning now to control bimeelf, 
and gave no sign of his pain and pride. 

They went quickly down ‘a broad strip of 
road; then Arnold opened a gate, and they 
passed up @ lane overhung by magnificent 
oaks; then through snother gate across a 
= Park, aid so to a lonely spot skirting a 


“ This-is the place,” raid Arnold. “A good 
Many foike pass here asthe day gete up, but 
80 early in the morning we shail not be dis- 
turbed, and we are too far from from the 
Villageto bedeteoted., Are you satisfied ?” 

“Perfectly, I2Z should die, you will by 
some means let her know her freedom. I 
pe a to a of her with my last 

ont n 
she ued fo be” Ppy ches sgain, just ag 

* tet ber know, I ‘cuppose you ‘can 

find the way-here? ” . 





; his place of e 
i 


“ Yeo, I sball not miss my appointment,” 
grimly, ‘‘I with it had not come to this; bui 
I can see no other remedy for our ill, and with 
all my heart I hate you that you have striven 
to win my wife from me and to dishonour her. 
Man, was there no othér wotttan who could 
— you? Mast you work to alienate 

er——' 

“We will not talk of such things now,” 
answered Arnold, coldly. “ We have said all 
that is necessary ; and now I will leave you, 
trusting to your promise. If you fail me, 7 
shall know what to think.” 

‘TI shall not fail you,” grimly. ‘' I hate you 
too much for that!” and then with gloomy 
eyes he watched the other walking towards 
the park, 

That night he slept as the humble 
Dragon, where the accommodation was of the 
most primitive kind ; and hig rival fared weil 
at the White Hart, and half unconsciously 
prayed that he might be the victor in the 
coming fray, so that at last Hester might be 
his; for he never doubted his power to win 
her if once Mortimer was lost to her by 
death. 

Strangely énough, he slept well that night, 
waking just as the first grey streak of dawn 
entered the room. 

Then he rose, and dressing himself hur. 
riedly, looked to his revolver, crept downstairs 
like a thief, and stepped ont of the parlour 
window on to the stones below; and, as 
swiftly and noiselessly as he could, made his 
way to the rendézvous. Mortimer, hsgzard 
and pale, was waiting him. 

“You are punotdal,” he said. ‘Now 
measure out the distance, and let the play 
begin, You are a gentleman and understand 
these things. I am a poor workman, with no 
knowledge but of my own oraft!” 

‘SIf you repent your bargain, say 20!" 
answered Arnold, coldly. 

‘I do not repent; and courage is not con- ; 
fined to your own class, Mr. Claremont. 
Please lose no tine with your preparations.” 

Arnold said no more; but having measured 
the distance, he bade his oponent look 40 his 
revolver, arid then the foolish contest began. 

The first shots flew hartlessly by; but at 
the second Mortimer gave a loud ory, for 
Arnold Claremont fell to the ground like a 


log. 

Mortimer hastened to him, laid his trem- 
bling hatid upon the slmost pulseless heart. 
Then he turned and fled like a mad thing 
from the scene of slaughter. 

He canght the first train to town. He dared 
stay no longer in that dreadful place. If 
Claremont were dead! If Hester should 
learn the trith! Ob, was there not some 
place on eatth where he could hide himeelt ! 

What had be done? What had he done? 
Would not everyone who Icoked upon him 
know him for what he was? And thatawfaul, 
motionless figure, lying so prostrate beneath | 
the deepening bine of the sky. Would he not 
see it always!—alwsys in the noonday glare— 


absented himself a whole day without Icave, 
He wished to employ only steady and tried 
workmen ; trade wad black, foo, and he might 
consider hitidelf dismissed. 

He wont out into thé streeta like one in a 
dream. What was he to do? Was not 
Hester lost to him for ever? He bought a 
paper of a ragged newsboy, and searched 
auxiously down the colamns until he came to 
the following paragraph :— 

‘¢ Yesterday morning the body of a gentle- 
man tas found on the confines of Hedworth 
Woods. On examination it was discovered he 
had been wounded by some miscreant just 
below the heart. From papers found upon 
him it is ascértained he is Mr. Arnold Clare- 
mont, of Clareriont, Warwickshire. He is at 
present lying at tlie White Hart Inn, Hed- 
worth, but little hope is entertained of his 
recovery. No arrests have been made,” 

He was not dead then. Whilst there was 
life there was hope! Oh, Heaven in its 
mercy grant Claremont might live! If he 
died! What then was he—Mortimer? 

All day he wandered about the streets seck- 
ing employment snd finding none. In an aim- 
less way he drifted to Victoria Station, and 
there he saw Ions, white and frightened-lock- 
ing. 

Their eyes met, and she came towards him 
with the swiftness of a bird. 

*T have read it all in the papers,’’ she 
gasped, and I know that you did it, If he 
dies, I shall dénounce you. I am going to him 
now. He has no friends, and there is only 
me to love him!” 

Then she stepped into a carriage, and was 
whirled from hia sight; but until she could 
see him no longer, she bent her white, wrath- 
ful face and angry eyes upon him, 

He turned away sick at hears, and once 
more began hia search for work, though, in- 


| deed, he hatdly cared now whether or no he 


obtained it. 

There was no good left for him in life, anc 
the river lay before him, shining like silve2 
beneath the summer moon. At any time he 
could find rest there. Rest! ah, that was all 
he craved, except the touch of his wife’s pure 
ligs to his. 

Day after day the weary search for work 
went on. Day after day his little hoard 
wasted, and bope grow faint within his breast. 
Of Claremont he-had no news. To Hester in 
her prosperity he conld not go; although in 
bis heart he knew she would gladly give him 
of her substance, would look on him with 
Pitying eyes, and blame herself for all the 
evil that had come to him. 

* Bat,” be said, “I will die rather than 
link her life to mine. If he is dead, her whole 
lite would be shadowed by my crime if once I 
made known my existence to her. Heaven 
bless her, and Jet no sin of mine make her life 
heavier to bear |” 

Boon there began the grim fight with 
poverty. There came a day when he drew ont 
the last shilling from its hiding place. He 








‘*in the dead, unhappy night!" 
What peace was t for him? How could; 
he plead with blood-stained hands for Hester's | 
love and companionship ? 
He could never tell how ho got through. 
that awful journey, how he lived rye the | 
anguish of that terrible day; but at last he 
reached his dreary lodging, and, throwing bim- | 
self upon bis bed, fell into a deep and dreadfal ; 
swoon, from which he did not wake for very 
long. ' 


had lived fragally enough, bat hie little store 
was exhausted now, and before him there 
loomed only the river or the workhouse, He 
preferred the former, and yet—yet he would 
like to think at the last shehad stood beside 
him, bad kissed his clay old lips and unconsciores 
face, bad hung about him with loving obser- 


{ vances, With such thoughts he climbed to hie 


Wretched room. and there fell prone upon the 
floor knowing nothing, hearing nothing, 


ilapped for the while in blessed uncon- 


No one came near him—in the world he sciousness, 


stood alone—there was no one to say & et 


fortable word to him, and in his weakness and 


déopair he shed many a bitter tear. | 
tried to prepare i 


hen he rose an 
femblance of a meal; but he could not eat, 


OHAPTER VI. 
It was days before Arnold Claremont 


the thought of that silent awfal form made recovered comsciduenees, Bome labourers had 
him pa or and loathing from the scarcely | fonnd him lying where he bad fallen and con- 


sppetising food. 
But with the new day came new strength, 
c with care, he made his way to 


mployment, 
The master met him coldly. He bad 


| veyed him to the inn, and thither Ione went, 
' feeling Whankfal that at present she had no 


erecta, 
he Wrote no word of her movements 10 


Hester—it was Hester’s husband who bad al! 
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bat mardered the man sha loved, and her 
haart was bitter againat them both. Tas com- 
fortable landlady looked up in sarprise as 
the extremely pretty and pore dreased 
young lady entered the sanded bar-pariour. 

“T have come to narse Mr. Ciaremont.”’ 
waid [one as quietly as she could. She was 
trembling in every limb, and her face was 
white. 

“Law sakes! and glad I am you'va coms,”’ 
said Mra. Boram. ‘ What with the 
house to see after, the men to serve, and all 
that I ain’s got time to attend to him properly, 
and I don't trust that Aon Wyatd no farther 
than I can see her, She's with him now, bat 
she don't know no more about nursing than 
this here broomstick. Pvor gentleman he's 
awfal bad. I hope he won't die here, it 'uld 
make it so bad for business. Folks don't care 
ee to a house what’s got a corpse in 
it ” 

‘May I go to him? " asked Ione, cutting 
short the woman's garrulous speech. ‘‘I can 
do better than Ann Wyatt, at least." 

“T'll take you ap at once, miss. Maybe 
you're hia sister ?” 

“No!” briefly. 

‘* His sweetheart, then ?"’ and afraid at the 
last moment she might be denied admission 
to him, Ione bowed. 

‘Ab, poor thing! It powerfal hard for 
you, then. ‘Deed, I hope he'll recover for 
your sake, miss. This way, please, and I've 
got a nice spare room you can have—and I’m 
sure I'll wait on you my best. I'm really 
sorry for you, that I am !” and talking all the 
while, she led the way up the broad shallow 
stairs until they came to a door which Mra. 
Boram opened quietly, showing the interior 
ofa very spacious room, comfortably farnished 
and scrupulously clean. 

A French bedstead occupied the centre of 
the apartment. Oa the bed lay Arnold with 
white unconscious face and closed eyes. By 
him sat a woman half asleep. Ione entered 
quickly. 

‘* You may go," she said, ‘‘ I have come to 
nurse Mr, Claremont. Tell me to what ex- 
tent I am indebted to you? " 

The woman rubbed her eyes, yawned, 
stretched herself, and then, sulkily, named a 
far larger sum than she had hoped to receive. 

Ione supplemented it by several shillings, 
then coldly dismissing her, proceeded to draw 
off hat and mantle, Mrs. Boram watching 
her with interested eyes. 

‘Do you know any trustworthy person I 
could engage to relieve me when I feel rest 
necessary ?'’ asked the girl. 

‘' There’s a cousin o’ mine miss, over at 
Haddington. She's out of employ jest now. 
She charges powerfaol high; bat she knows 
her business and does her dooty by them as 
employs her.”’ 

** Price is no object,” said Ione; ‘ send for 
ber at once." 

“ Yes, miss; my man’ll drive over and 
fetch her, and if you'll exouse the liberty, 
miss, I think you'd better have a bite and a 
gap. You ain't looking too strong yourself.” 

“ Bring me a glass of any wine you may 
have in the house. I conld not eat. At what 
time do you expect the Doctor? "’ 

‘* He'll be here d’rectly, migs. He always 
comes morning and evening, and it’s cologe on 
histime, Now I'll get you the wine. Then 
I'll make you some tea as soon as the water 
boils. If I’d known you'd been coming, I'd ha' 
had all ready for you.” 

Then, as she hurried away, Ione found her- 
self alone with the man for whose sake she 
had deserted her sister and risked all things. 
She neverthought of the conventionalities ; she 
remembered nothing her many friends and a 
cruel world might say of her conduct. She 
only felt she loved him; she only knew that 
Lem for Heaven's great mercy she must lose 

m. 

N2ta word did she speak, nos a movement 
did she make, until Mes, Boram returned with 
the wine. Taoen she simply thanked and dis- 
missed her, and, falling on her knees beside 


the bed, prayed for that dear life, as never in 
ail her twenty-one years she had prayed 
before ; and when she rose, she bent over him, 
and, with shamed eyes and orimaoned cheek;, 
she kissed his brow andlipa, Then hid her 
face in her hands, half afraid that even in his 
unconsciousness, Arnold might be aware of 
ber mad caresses. 

Presenily the dootor oame—a_ short, 
atal wart-looking man, apparently about forty. 
He looked at the girl with keen blue eyes, and 
said in & qaick, sharp way,— 

Mra, Boram informs me that you are my 
patient's fiancée; that being the case, I 
suppose I may safely leave him to your care." 

lone bowed ; for the moment she could not 
speak, and Dr. Rymore went on in the same 
brusque way. ’ 

“Tt had better tell you at once, that Mr. 
Claremont is in & most critical condition. If 
you wish for further advice have it. For my 
own part, I do not think it necessary, What 
he requires ig greatest care and attention, 
constant watchfalness. Narse Brown will be 
with you shortly, she is experienced and 
trustworthy. If there is any change in the 
patient during the night, send forme. Good 
evening.’ and he went out quickly as though 
he had not a moment to spare. 

Ione wished he had been more sympathetic ; 
his dry manner and sharp tones jarred on her 
tortured heart, and with a little passionate 
sob, she said,— 

‘*Ob, my dear one! oh, my dear one! there 
is no ove to love you but me, no one to care 
if you live or die!'’ and she wept a litsle in 
her Geepsir and desolation. 

Bat she was quite composed when Narse 
Brown arrived. She was a middle-aged 
woman of comfortable appearance, and her 
very presence was a relief to the weary girl. 
Quietly and methodically she set to work to 
* straighten the room,” as she called it. Then 
she examined the medicine bottles, read the 
instructions Dr. Rymore had left for her; 
finally she turned to Ione, saying,— 

‘* You had better lie down, you look tired ; 
and if there is any change I'll wake you. 
You're sure to sleep, you're so weary.” 

So Ione, who really could soarcely lift her 
heavy lids, allowed herself to be made com- 
fortable on the couch, and slept so long, that 
the fali morning light was streaming into the 
room when she awoke. Narse Brown was 
sitting erect and wide awake. She turned 
with a smile as Ione rabbed her eyes and said, 
with self-reproach,— 

* Oh, why did I sleep so long? How selfish 
you must have thought me!” ; 

‘Not at all, miss. I’m used to this sort of 
thing, and you are not. I wouldn’s have 
roused you for a great deal, because, if you 
hadn't slept, I should have had two patients 
on my hands instead of one. You were fairly 
exhausted; lie there a little while longer. 
Cousin Boram is getting your breakfast ready ; 
when you've had that, I'll take a spell of reat, 
and you shall do the watching. He,” with a 
glance at Arnold, ‘‘ must not be left a moment, 
Afterwards you must take a walk. Excuse my 
boldness, miss; bat you're young and 
inexperienced, and so need some one to look 
after you. Haven't you got a friend or a 
sister who could stay with you in your 
trouble?” 

Thinking of Hester, Ione flashed hotly, and 
a sharp pain filled her heart. By her own 
fault, she had lost that dear guide and friend. 
Then, with a little negative gesture, she 

“I have no one, I am all alone in the 
world!” 

‘Poor child! for your sake as well as for 
his own, I hope the poor gentleman will 
recover. You are too young and pretty to 
have no protector. Ah! here is Oousin 
Boram; now let me see you make a good 
— or I won't trast my patient to your 
care ” 

And when Ione had broken her fast, the 
nurse went to her own room, to snatch a little 





necessary rest; and the girl watched beside 









































the man she loved, praying all the while jy 
her heavy heart that Heaven would be mergj. 
fal to him and to her. 


Day followed day in slow, sad succession 


Sometimes they feared Arnold was dead, he 
lay 80 motionless; and, at sach times, Ions 
would pace to and fro, clasping her burning 
temples with trembling hands. Not crying o; 
sobbing, because her anguish was $00 great to 
admit of weeping. 


And then, one blessed morning, as she sa} 


alone by his bed, he opened hie eyes and kney 
her. A look of surprise, not unmingled wish 
pleasure, crossed his face, and he put onta 
feeble hand. She took and clasped it in her 
own, but not a word did she speak, remember. 
ing Ds, Rymore's instructions. Bat a grea; 
and tremulous joy possessed her; he would live. 
and perhaps—not all at once, bat by slow 
degrees —he would learn to love her and under. 
stand all her devotion to him. 


She watched with almost maternal oars 


whilst he fell asleep, a faint smile playing 
about his mouth; and from that hour his 
recovery was sure though slow. Not a word 
had passed between them as to her coming; 
but she knew that hia eyes followed her with 
pleasure, and that his weak voice took a ten. 
derer tone when he addressed her, and she was 
almost content to wait for the love to come, 
One day she had been reading to him, when 
he said suddenly,— 


‘* What has become of Garwood? Do you 


know, Miss Ione?” 


‘*I saw him on the day that I came to Hed. 


worth, I have heard nothing of him since, 
It was he who wounded you?’” 


* Yes, but it was ina fair fight, and I was 


the one to plan it. He was not to blame, poor 
braote! He was mad with misery ; and I was 
bent upon revenging her wrongs. I could not 
think that she had ever given him cause for 
offence, I see now what a fool I was. I oughi 
never to have interfered between them—and 
she, if she loved once, would love for all 
time. Poor soul! I wonder does she know 
the trath |” 


“No, I have never breathed it to her; I 


have never told her that I have seen Mortimer; 
she believes him still prosperous and untfor- 


iving.” 

. Bilence for awhile, then Arnold said,— 
“How did you learn about my — my 

accident ?" ; 
** Tarough the medium of the newspapers." 
“Why did yon come?” he asked, and 

gently touched her hand, : 
Over face and brow rushed the burning 


lood. 

* Do not ask!” 

“Bat I must. Ione, why should you, of all 
I know, leave everything for my sake? I had 
deserved nothing of you. I had ated 
Heater and neglected you. Why was it, Ione? 

She snatched her hand away, and hid her 
troubled face; then rising. she went hastily to 
the window, and he felt rather than saw that 
she was orying. 4 

“I want to speak to you,” he said, ‘and 
how oan I do so when you stand at sach 4 
distance—and my voice is so weak? Oome 
here, Ione, kneel down, so that your face is 
level with mine.” 

Trembling in every limb, she obeyed; he 

mt one weak hand beneath her chin, and 

ked earnestly into her shy eyes. 

“ Was it because you loved me, dear? May 
I hope so much?” ‘ 

-_ hid her face in the coverles and wep 
aloud. 

“ You say this because you have guessed my 
seoret, and are sorry for me,” she sobbed, 
“Oh! les me go away, you can spare me 
now!" 

“Iam net os F pt Mee Jone; bee 
been so petted and spo’ y you, Ia 
I eat antes in be content with the old 
life, See, dear, 1 do not profess to care for 
you as & little while ago I cared for Hester; 
but the scales have fallen from my eyes a 
I am go gratefal to you for your goodness, 
sure that I can make your happiness if only you 
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will say yes, and that in time the love will 
ome, that I am bold to aek you to be my wife. 
What are you going to say to me, dear?” — 

She laid her coft cheek to his, and whilst 
ahe still wep‘, bat now for very joy, asked,— 

“ What do you wish me to say?” ‘ 

* That you love and trust me, that you will 
be my wife!” 

The pretty face, instinct with tenderness, 
was bowed above his. 

“JT love you!" she said, scarcely above her 
preath. ‘Ob, yes, I love you with all my 
heart !"’ 

“And you can trast me, knowing all my 
past as you do?” 

“Jt I did not, I should pray to die!” 

“ Then kiss me, sweetheart, who is soon to 
bs my wife; there is no other woman who 
would have done for me what you have done,” 
And as she timidly kissed him, she looked so 
pretty, 6o gentle, that he felt it would not be 
so hard a task to Jove her. And she—well, she 
held his hand in a gentle clasp, and watched 
him as he feel asleep; and all her heart grew 
soft, and all her conscience cried out to her to 
send Hester some fond pane. 

She remembered, with a sudden pang, how 
her sister had toiled for her early and late, 
when she herself was but a young thing ; and 
she was ashamed of her base ingratitude and 
harshness. 

That night she wrote Hester, confessing her 
sins against her, her mad jealousy, her know. 
ledge of Mortimer’s position, her culpable 
iggoramce of his present whereabouts, and 
ended with a wild petition for pardon. 

Poor Hester! it almost broke her heart to 
think of her husband as por—p:rhaps 
starving—and, even to her generous nature, it 
was difficult to forgive Ione’s cruel conduct; 
and to herself she said,— 

“T¢ is all my fault; I should bave been 
more pstient. I should have kept more 
loyally 10 my marriage vows.” 

To lying on his sick bed it occurred 
that Ione had r even her name in 
coming to his rescue, and counted the 
world’s opinion as nought for his sake. 

Hia heart was very tender towards her 
then. (In # little while he would love her well 
and wonder over his SF nye ms infatuation. ) 
What recompense could he give her? 

Should he $ her to return to her old 
life, endura the ill natured criticisms of her 
acquaintances. A thousand times no. So 
that night, as he held her hand, he said,— 

“Tone, Rymore tella me I may get up to- 
morrow; in a few days I may go ont. Don's 
you think our first journey should be to 
church ? I am not going back to town without 
my wife!” 

Bhe looked at him startled and trembliog. 

“ Oh, Arnold! So soon ?" 

“A good deed cannot be done too early,” 
amiling, ‘*You love me—you have fall con- 
fidence in me? What reason is there to de- 
lay our Ya 
— she was obliged, timidly, to con- 
“Then make your preparations as quick! 
88 possible, They won't be v mm 
seeing how quiet a wedding ours will be.” 
And goa week later they were married. 


OHAPTER VII. 
Tx her 
Heste newborn happiness Ione went to 


r, 
“ Let us be friends," she said, and, although 
had suffered cruelly because of her sister, 
Heater had no harsh word to say; her only 
rar was, “ Why did yon not tell me all 
@ truth long ago, Ione? ‘I might have found 
my poor boy then. Now, whilst I live in 


basband! ob, my husband | lite is too ornel |” 
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him. Oh, love of woman passing all under- 
standing! Ob, patience exceeding all com- 
prehension ! 

‘Tone,’ she said, “you should not have 
kept these things from me; and forgive me if I 
say that my husband did not sin against 
Arnold Claremont when he met him face to 
face, Let the matter rest there. You are 
heppy; I pray you always may be so. We 
shall not often meet. In your new and pros- 
perous life you will half forget me and my 
woes. Itis better so; and as for me—as for 
me, I have but one purpose in life, and that 
is to find Mortimer!" 

Sothey parted, and Ione went on ker bridal 
tour, scarce remembering the sister whose 
love had been her shield ; and Hester to 
small fortune in advertising. She worded all 
her appeals so that Mortimer and Mortimer 
only would understand them. Bat no answer 
ever came—he did not see the papers then, 
he had no money to expend upon them. Oaly 
as some consolation to him in his bitter 
need and sorrow he learned that Claremont 
lived, and that he had made Ione his wife. 

He felt more at rest after that. He could 
face the world again free, thank Heaven, of 
bloodguiltiness. And so with renewed courage 
he set to work to find employment. 

But there semed no opening for him. There 
were 80 many applicants, so few vacancies ; 
and, presently, when hope was dead in his 
heart, and pride was hambled to the very 
dust, he would have been glad to obtain the 
merest wage, the most menial labour, but 
even that was denied him. 

Ose by one his little possessions found 
their way to the pawnbroker's, until he had 
nothing left that the Hebrew would advance a 


penny upon. 

Then he felt the end was near. Yet night 
after night he dragged his weary limbs to the 
theatre doors, and watched her enter and 
return, He knew every line and change of 
that dear face, as he never had known it in 
his happier days. 

She never saw him as she swept by him in 
her velvet and fare. She passed him often, 
so close he could have touched her, but how 
was she to guess that that shabby crouching 
figure was her husband's, that those hungry 
eyes, and that wasted face were Mortimer's ? 
mt chy came & 7 or a 

m utterly — @ nothing 
left to pawn or sell; he had not tasted food for 
twenty-four bitter hours; he was weak and ill ; 
— not ey oe pe — he scarce could 

ia Weary along. 

ab, well, there was the river! But first he 
would see her, and in his heart wish her good- 
bye. Then be would go away, and after that 
she would be free. 

And so that night he made his slow and 
painfal journey to her house. He crept to 
the door, and then, with a low moan of 
bitterest pain and shame, he sank exhausted 
upon the steps. 

A little later, Hester came home; and dis- 
missing her carriage, drew up her skirts, and 
went towards the house. As the door opened 


to her, the light revealed a te form, 
shabbily and insufficiently 
Sbe shrank back, thinking perhaps a 


drunken tramp had — refage there ; nent 
gathering courage, went nearer, caught 
Soo outtine of bis nen, ond know, al is 0 
moment, that Mortimer had come back to 
her. She flang herself down upon her knees, 
there in the snow, beside him. 

‘* Hasband! husband!” she wailed, ‘' speak 
to me! speak to me—your wicked, unhappy, 
despairing wife. Will you ever forgive me, 
my dear, my dear?” and when he did not 
answer, all her strength forsook her, so that 
she wept like a beaten child, and kissed him 
madly between her tears. 

,Her servants came out to her, she lifted her 


head then. 
‘This is your master,"’ she said, simply. 
“Carry him to my room; and you, J b 
doctor.” 


go for a . 
She followed them upstairs, With tender 


handa she ministered to his comfort. All his 
shortcomings were forgotten, all hia barsh- 
ness blotted ou’. He was her husband, and 
that was all she remembered. The dcector 
came, ordering every nourishment. 

“He is half-starved!’’ he said, and the 
heart within her bled, when she thought how 
luxuriously she had lived whilst he went 
hungry. 

When he woke to consciousness, she was 
bending over him, and her eyes were fall of 
om She sank on her knees beside 

im. 

“ Forgive me," she said, brokenly, ‘Oh! 
love of my heart, forgive me! I thoughs I 
was acting for the best, and now I shall never 
forgive myself for my intolerance snd 
cruelty |’’ 

As she knelt and wept, he laid one thin 
hand upon her head. 

‘*T am not worthy so much as to look upon 
you. In the old days I was a devil to you, 
and you repay all my brutality with goodness 
and gentleness. Hester! Hester! why do 
mot you curse me?"’ 

“TI love you!” she answered. “I love 
you! Let us kiss and forget all the evil that 
has come and gone; and till you are strong 
again, it shall be my joy to work for you. 
Here—here, on my breast, dear heart, find 
again the peace we both have lost so long! 
Let me toil for you, watch by you, serve you 
from morn to night, year in and year out. 
Oaly love me, and I shall be content 1" 


Ouly love her! Oh, great Heaven! how 
could he now prove she was dear to him? 
Weak, prostrate, penniless as he was, what 
could he do to prove his devotion? Nothing! 
nothing! His days of labour were over, never 
any more could he serve her. All through 
hia life, although he did not then know it, he 
must be a burden upon her. 

Year in and year out he would lie helpless 
upon his couch whilst she cheerfully laboured 
for him, until he came to know her as she 
was in all the beauty and purity of her nature, 
until he came to glorify her as a saint, and 
learned at last the littleness of his own nature, 
and the worth of woman's love! 

And Hester? Well her husband was given 
back to her arms, and though life could never 
be very glad to either of them again, yet she 
was not wholly unhappy. 

‘Through passionate duty love springs 
higher.” And in performance of her duty, 
and tender care of her husband, she found 
the only joy left to her. And he? Well he 
worshipped her now; but none the less her 
life was @ tragedy, only no one knew it save 
herself and Heaven! 


("HE END.) 


ae —-- 
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Taz native Andamanese women have a 
curious custom. When any of them are left 
widows, the bereaved wife ia acoustomed to 
procure the skull of her late husband, and 
carry it about with her suspended by her side. 
She also uees it as # sort of treasure-box, 
P in it her money, jewels, or any other 
valaoable article she may have. 

Tur Kélnische Volkszeitung says that those 
who page 4 field of oats this year near Cologne 
will, perbaps, notice that most of the ears 
have a curious mark upon them, exaotly like 
a B, more or leas distinctly imprinted, The 
peasants declare that the letter stands for 
** blood,” and that whenever it appears in tle 
oats ® waris certain to ocour in the sane 
year. 

Tus Zsparos, a tribe of South Americ, 
have a curious way of courting. The love- 
stricken young man gpes out hunting, and, on 
his return, throws his game at the feet of the 
young lady who has smitten him, together 
With a sufficient quantity of fuel to cook it. If 
she takes up the game, lights a fire and com- 
mences to cook it, he knows his suit is 














accepted ; but if not, he turns away, a sadder, 
lif not a wiser man, 
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FACETIA, 


Tre man who doesn’t think his baby is the 
prize baby hasn't got any baby. 

‘‘May I kias you just once?” he asked. 
“No,” she replied. ‘‘How many times?” 
he asked, unabashed, 

He; ‘I never saw clothing so cheap asit is 
now. Any man can dress like a gentleman.” 
She: ‘Yes, indeed. So oan the ladies.” 

Pat Acaty.—An Irish lover remarked, ‘It’s 
& very great pleasure to be alone, especially 
when your sweetheart is wid ye.” 

An Irishman writing a sketch of hie life, 
says that he ran away early from his father 
because he discovered he was only his uncle, 

Tovnist: “Do you stop here long for 
Inncheon?"* Brakesman: ‘We do, unless 
you insist on eating a whole sandwich.” 

Tuinsty Lavy: “Is there any water 
aboard?" Captain (excursion boat): ‘Only 
‘bout four feet, mum; but please don't tell 
anybody.” 

Dz Bzgre: ‘ Your picture has one quality 
at least, that of innocence.” De Smeere: 
‘‘ Innocence?” De Beere; ‘‘ Yes, it is so 
art-less.”’ 

See: “I don't see why women shouldn't 
make as good swimmers as men.” He; 
‘* Yes, but you see a swimmer has to keep his 
month shut.” 

Jupcz: “I understand that you prefer 
charges against this man?" Grocer: “ No, 
sir; I prefer oash, and that’s what I had him 
brought here for.” 

A Hasty Rewanxr.—He: “No; my music 
isn’s good enough to publish.” She: “ Bat 
they publish a great deal of wretched trash, 
you know.” 

A Horse or Anotuer Kiyp.—'* And Jones 
ig ruined?" “He is.” ‘ Betting on fast 
horses, I suppose?” ‘No; betting on slow 
ones.” 

Not Home Grown,—BDdith: ‘How 1 hate 
that Mrs, Hiflier! I should like to.pull her 
hair out by the roots.” Ethel; ‘ But ber 
hair doesn’t have any roots,” 

Ir is not safe to gauge & man’s courage 
by the tone of voice he employs when he 

ks to the office-boy. Wait till you hear 
nim address his wife. 

Sue: It’s a boil, and he’s coming right at 
us! What shall we do? He: ‘ Well, don’t 
stand there doing nothing. Oome and help 
me to climb this tree.” 

Brac: “Ob, I have taken your father’s 
hat instead of my own.” BShe (glancing at 
the clock): ‘‘I don’t wonder at the mistake, 
it’s so long since you had yours on.” 

Ma: ‘What do you mean by dropping 
orackers out of the window on passers-by?” 
Bobbie : “‘ Why, didn’t you tell me not to fire 
them off in the house?” 

An Amerioan doctor prescribes a mixture 
of diethylsulphondimethylmethane and trich- 
loracetyldimethylpheny!pyrazolone for warts. 
Most people would prefer to keep the warts. 

“You are out with Mies Rox!" “ Yes, 
her father put an extinguisher on the sffair.”’ 
‘You've done sparking, then?” ‘ No, I’ve 
gone back to an old flame.” 

Ovt or THe Reacu or Annoyance,—Bummer 
Boarder: ‘You told me last epring that 
you were never annoyed by mosquitoes here,"’ 
Mr. Haicede: “ Wal, we hain't. We're used 
to ’em.” 

A CERTAIN country sexton, in making his 
report of burials, is explicit to secmanewiahie 
degree. For instance, such entries as ‘this 
occur :—Died, John Smith, male; aged three 
days; unmarried. 

Asprnina AutHor: “ Of course you are fond 


of poetry, are you not, Miss Whipperley?" | 


Miss Whipperley : ‘' My maid ig, I believe ; but 
let us talk of something serious, Tell me 
about the entries for the dog show.” 


“Waar is s promoter?" asks a subscriber 
of the Seattle Press, and that paper responds : 
“A promoter isa man who makes his living 
advising you to put your money into schemes 
that he wouldn’t invest his money in.” 


“ Now, children," said the teacher, “ what- 
ever you cow, that shall you also reap. If you 
sow dandelion-seeds, you will get dandelions.” 
“Yes,” said @ puzzled child; " butif we sow 
bird-seed, we get birds ?"’ 

“Tus dress shows my figare admirably,” 
she remarked ag she twisted her head to look 
in the mirror behind her. ‘' Yes," replied her 
hasband, “and the cheque it calls for does the 
same for me.” 

‘Ox, Tommy,” eaid the little girl in awe- 
some tones, ‘I know something awfal about 
our Sunday-school superintendent.’ “ Tell 
me,” said Tommy. ‘Don’t you never tell— 
bat I caw bim—I saw him laughin’ to-day.” 

Two women were talking of a third. ‘’ She's 

misplaced her affections,” said the first in a 
sympathetic tone. ‘Isn't that like her?” 
said the other seriously. ‘I never knew her 
to have anything in the right place.” 
_ A Drrany Prosprcr.—Firet Tramp (glano- 
ing over & bit of paper): ‘‘ Say, Mike, here’sa 
new socierty a startin’ up, ter farnish work 
fer th’ idle.” Second Tramp: “ Things is 
gettin’ co there ain’t no comfort fer a gentle. 
man nowhere.” 

Way do people wait until a mania sick and 
can’t eat to send him good things? When he 
is well and would like something good, no 
neighbour comes in with fanoy jellies, old 
wines and things like that. Things are very 
unfair, 

“ Do you find enough to keep you busy these 
days, Jim?” “You bet. I’m putting in a 
bigger day’s work these days than I ever did 
before.” ‘Why, I thought you'd given up 
your job.” “So I did. I'm looking for 
another.” ; 

He put his arm around her waist for the 
fires time, but realising his boldness quickly 
withdrew it. “Are you angry with me, 
Annie?" he asked timidly. ‘Of course I 
am, Jack,” she answered. ‘‘ What business 
bad you to take away your arm.” 

Ox Tovr wire a Crcevs.—* Smith has 
left the city, I understand. What is he 


doing now?” ‘He is travelling with a 
circus.” “ Pre hard work, isn’t it?” 
‘* No, he has nothing to do but stick hig head 


in the lion’s mouth twice a day." 

“Tugne is one face that is always before 
me,” said Clarence, as he stroked the golden 
locks of his month.old wife, ‘‘And that 
is——” And then the timid creature hung her 
dainty head, while the heartless wretch whis- 
pered ; “ My own.” 

Mistress (60 waitress): “ How is this, Jane, 
we have but two chops?” Jane: “If you 
please, ma'am, Bridget says as how you didn’t 
order enough meat for both tables, and it gives 
her a sick headache to do with leas than three 
chops for her lansh." 

““T sux, fraulein,” said the professor, “ that 
my remarks on the ancient Romans do not 
interest you,” ‘‘ Ah, yes,” replied the hostess, 
wearily, ‘‘pray goon.” “No,” eaid the pro- 
fessor, kindly, ‘I shall change the subject. 
We will now consider the ancient Greeks.” 

Jonzs : *' By jove, Brown, what has become 
of your hair?" Brown: ‘Oh, it's fallen off, 
It’s an hereditary peculiarity in my family.” 
“But I know several of your relations who 
don’t suffer in that way.” ‘Very likely. 
But don't you see, every hereditary peculiarity 
must have a beginning.” 

Mr, Ovrtsrrts (to wife, who is driving some 
chickens out of the yard): ‘ Well, I don’t see 
why a woman can't throw a stone. You 
haven’t come within forty feet of one of those 
hhens.”’ Mre, Outskirts: ‘I dropped my sew- 
irg in order to drive those bene out, and I 
| think, inetead of standing here criticising you 

might £0 in.and thread » fow needlefule of silk 








Wirt: “Did you ch the a 

Ange chan © Gress 

and scold the man for te mistake?" Hee 
band; “I had it changed, but the BBBistant 
declared that he knew you were Wrong,” 
Wite: “ Well, what did you do about it?» 
a (grimly); ‘‘I shook handz with 

m,"’ 


‘So you are in the multiplication tabig?” 
asked little Johnny's father, who was in the 
clothing line. ‘‘ How much is twice two?" 
“Bix.” “ What? Why, twice two are fonr,” 
“Yes, papa, but I said six, so that afterwards 
I could easily come down to four,”’ replied jhe 
youth with true business instinci, 


“Tas car goes in two minutes,” said the 
conductor. “ This car never goes anywhere 
in two minutes,” remarked a self.aazertiye 
young lady. “It’s slow and sure,” said, 
corner passenger. ‘‘Sure of not getting 
there,” retorted the young woman, who had 
the last word. ; 


Macistratz: “ The police fonnd you in ihe 
act of stretching out your hand.” Vagrant: 
‘That is true.” Magistrate: ‘‘ Then yon 
admit you were ng?'’ Vagrant: 
‘‘ Nothing of the kind.” agistrate : “ Then, 
why hold out your hand?" Vagrant; ‘To 
see if it snowed,” 

A GENTLEMAN Was put cut of patience by 
zome blunder of his new groom, ‘' Look 
here!” he cried in hig anger, ‘I won't have 
things done in this way. “Do you think 
I'm a fool?” ‘Shure, sorr,”’ said the 
groom. ‘Oican’é say, sorr. Oj only came 
here yesterday.” 

‘* Becorra, but I’ve got the best of that 
murthering railway this time, anyhow!" said 
a Hibernian, who had a grudge sgainsi the 
company in question. “How ie that, 
Dennis?" asked a bystander, “I bought 
a return ticket, and faith I’m not coming back 
at all at all!” was the triamphant reply. 

Manma (after the elderly visitor bad gone 
away): ‘ You shouldn’t have run out of the 
room when Miss'Oldsby tried to take you on 
her lap, Willie. She wae not going to harm 
you.” Willie: ‘*Bhe wagn't, bey? She had 
her mouth puckered all ready for it, any- 
how.” 

Symparnetic Orp Lapy (to convici): ‘Ab, 
my unfortunate friend, your fate is indeed s 
hard one; and, as she thinks of yon here iz 
this dreadful place, bow your wife must 
snffer." Convict (very much affected): 
“Wh-ewhich one, mum? I’m here for 
bigamy.” : 

Mr. Hanxinson lifted the young lady's little 
brother in his arms and tossed him up in the 
air. ‘Bay, Irene,” cried out Johnny, sfter 
this performance had been repeated several 
times, “he's got a little place on the Daott 
part of his head just like my. china, saqcer | 
And then Mr. Hankinson put little Johnny 
down. 

Sweet Ginn (at eighteen); ‘Ob, it's just 
lovely to receive so much attention | That 
horrid Miss Pert will go just wild wiih envy 
when ehe hears that five. gentlemen called on 
me this evening.” Same Girl (at nisetecn): 
“Oh, it jas drives me wild! Hvery. time he 
calls some other man has to come poking 
to spoil the whole evening.” 

Ar Tae Batt,—" My hat, please?” “ Here, 
sir.” “That isn’t mine.’ ‘“ Exouse me 
Here it is.” “That isn’t it either.” “This 
one, then. No! What kind of a hat was 
is?” “A new one with white silk agen 
“What! A new hat at twoo’clook! Ise 
your pardon, bat here all the new hate 60 
away before twelve.” 

Ar @ school in the North of England, daring 
a leseon on the animal kingdom, the — 
put the following question: “ Can pode A 
name to mean animal of the ender ales _ 
that is a front toothless animal? a1 
(whose face beamed with pleasare at the Laie 

ect of a good mark) replied, “I cam 
Well, what is the animal?” “My grand 
mother,” replied the boy, witb great glee. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tas iliness Gf Dom Pedro of Brazil has 
been much éxaggerated, and all porsible cause 
for slarm has now subsided. 

Tur Kaiser will pay a long visit to this 
country again next year, and in All probability 
will stay at Balmoral fora time. 

Avone the multifarious presents received 
by the little Fife baby’ were nine cradies, some 
of them costly affaira’in ebony and gold. 

Tae Serviang are delighted to hear that 
King Milan baw betaken bimeelf to Carlebad, 
where théy hope he'will long remain, for there 
is no gambling there. 

Tue Prince of Naples speaks English almost 
as perfeotly-as he-does Italian, and although 
he looks delicate, hie health is, as a matter of 
fact, exceptionally robust. 

Princess Viorortra of Sobleswig- Holstein 
has felt the separation from her sister very 
keenly. They have always been most deeply 
attached to one another, and, till Princess 
Aribert married, have never been separated 
for a day. 

For an old lady, the Queen writes remark. 
ably clearly and well, despite the fact that 
she is obliged’to sign. ome hundreds of docu- 
ments daily, and that her private corzespon- 
dence is very extensive, 

Tae Czarina ‘always wears light dresses, 
with lace or embroidered ekirta, at the early 
meal, She is fond of Parisian elegance, and 
knows how to combine the simplicity of an 
austere princess with the greatest luxury. 

Tue shape of some ofthe new’ garments for 
men in Paria is eccentric in the extreme, 
There is a jacket buttoned at the waist, with 
basques as long asa ‘frock coat, and a hat 
with s broad brim and a low crown that 
reminds one foreibly of a bishop's head- 
covering. 

A reuicof the Oid Palace-of Wertmineter, 
destroyed by fire in 1834, bas’ been piavéd in 
the hands of the Speaker, and.will in turn be 
presented by Mr..Peel tothe Gommons, It is 
the key formerly used at the beginning of 
every session Curing the inspection of the 
vaults of the House—a ceremony. dating back 
to the Gunpowder Plot. The key is of-iren, 
sixteen inches long and jointed in the centre, 
and is in excellent preservation. 

Tux hunting-lodge at Meyerling, where the 
Crown Prince R Gied, has by the 
ordersof the Emperor of Anstria, undergone 
& transformation which renders ir wbkoletely 
unrecognisable, Itis now surrounded ‘by a 
high wall, above which nothing ean.be seen 
‘xcept the cupola surmounting ‘the mortuary- 
chamber, Within this enclosure twenty cella 
bave been erected for the acoommodation of 
an aristooratic band of Carmelite nuns, who 
have devoted themselves to the melaneholy 
task of guarding the-memorial olrapel, where 
numerous masses ‘for the repose of the dead 
Prince's soul are said daily, 

“ Distinctive” ‘weddi in which some 
flower with harmoniting dresves characterises 
the costumes of bride, bridegroom, and athers 
present are the Jast mode in matrimonial 
atrangements, The forget-me-not wedding ia 
one of the prettiest. “The bride, in ivory silk, 
carries & bouquet of forget-me-note-and lilies. 
The bridesmaide wear gowns of blue and white 
chiffon, and carry borqnets principally com. 
posed of forget-me-note, tied with ribbons of 
the same hue; and the ‘little flower is made 
Up into elaborate boutonniéres for the men. 

From the age of ten the young Prince of 
Naples was made to rise at daybreak, sammer 
and winter alike, After +taking-hia cold bath 
_ & cup of broth, he commenced his leszons. 
it perobance he lingered two or three minutes 
'n bed before getting up, he was not allowed 
i get bia oup of broth until after bis firat 
ree Was over. On the conclusion of his 

eseon he was monde 40 tide.for-an heur, what- 
the weather might ‘be ;-ands¢he whole 

SY Was spent in stedy and phycical exercise. 





STATISTICS, 


_AN average man can lift two and a half 
times his own weight. 

A Yorxssink collier raises about two tons of 
coal a day. 

Loxpon in monetary value is worth two 
and a half times as much as Paris. 

We import (so the Horticultural Times saye) 
3,250,000 of egga every working day. 

A FULL Grown bird stands from six to seven 
feet in height, and weighs from 250 to 300 
pounds. 

Turrz are 3000,000 more persons in 
Engiand and Wales to-day than there were 
fen years ago; but there are nearly 20 000 
fewer paupers and 2,000 fewer convicted 
criminals, 





GEMS. 


Lyne is the basis of all evil. After one 
year of absolute truth, crime would disappear. 

We never feel so sympathetic for a friend 
in his troubles as when he remembers to ask 
about ours. 

Truz is the greatest of all tyrants. As we 
go on towards age he taxes our health, limb:, 
faculties, strength and features. 

Patience strengthens the epirit, sweetens 
the temper, stifles agony, extinguishes envy, 
subdues pride; it bridles the tongue, restrains 
the hand, and tramples upon temptations. 

Beware of three women, The one who does 
not love children, the one who does not love 
flowers, and she who openly declares she does 
not like other women. There ia something 
wanting in such, and in all probability its 
place is supplied by some unlovely trait. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A yeny simple buat delicious way of cooking 
salmon is to cut it in slices and grill it, serv- 
ing it at once with a good squeeze of lemon 
juice and a dust of cayenne on each slice, 

Pinz-arrrze Brrr.—Peel a pineapple and 
cut it in thin slices, and put it in a deep dish. 
Cover them with fine sugar and let them stand 
for four hours.- Pat the rind into a small 
stewpan with as.much water as will cover it, 
bring itto the boil, skim, and pour it over the 
fruit. Add six ounces of sugar and a 
bottle of light wine. Cover it over and let 
stand two hours. When’ wanted for use stir 
well, and add.a bottle of seltzer water. 

Savsace Satap.—Waeh ‘agood cos lettuce in 
several waters, and drain it quite dry on a 
clean napkin. Break’ the leaves into shapely 
pieces, and lay them on a dish with alternate 
layers of small pieoes of the white part of cold 
roast chicken and slices of cooked pork 
sausages. Weeath the whole with mustard 
and cress, then make a chain of the white of 
the eggs, cut into rings, across the . Just 
before serving pour over it whatever dressing 
is liked and garnish with slices of pickled beét- 
root, 
Tomato Sovr,—A’ good toast beef or other 
bone, one onion, one breakfast cup of tinned 
tomato, one des nfal of dripping, a bit 
of carrot and turnip, ome tablespoonfal of 
flour; one ten-oup of milk, Put the bone on 
with ten breakfast.cups water to boil, then 
add*the carrot and turnip cnt up, let it boil 
threo hours and strain it. Pat the dripping 
inastewpan, chop.the onion and put it in 
among it to stew for ten ‘minutes, then 
the tomatoes and: stew fora quarter of an 
hour’with the lid on, stirring often. Rab-all 
this through a strainerand put ib‘among the 
stock, put on -the.lid: to boil, +be 
flour with the milk, put it-in and boil five 
minutes, add salt and pepper, and serve. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Onty one man 'n 203 “s over 6 feek in heizhs, 

Tunzx pints of liquid a day is sufficient for 
the average-adals, dey 

Taz majority of ths clergy are abetainere 
and non-smokers. 

THE avorave person wears nearly 14ibs, of 
clothing. 

Some inzests are in a state of matcrity 
thirty minutes after birth. 

Brriin women have formed a league fo 
wage war on the corset, 

Tue apple.is mentioned by Herodoins 134 
years before Christ, and’ by Theophrastus 257 
years before Obrist. 

Noturnc on earth will opset a horse's 
stomach. This ia nos because the horse does 
not feel pain, but simply because the horse has 
no gall bladder. 

THE oath was first administered in judicial 
proceediogs in England by the Saxons in 600, 
The words‘‘ So help me, God, and ali 
saints |’ concluded an oath until 1550, 

Ty France liosnoes are-now issued to women 
to wear male costume, The applicant haz 
only to show good reason, and her request is 
gtanted as a matter of course, 

Taz breve was the shortest of the three 
notes used in ancient music; it is the longest 
of the notes used now, and rarely appears bus 
in chants, etc. It ia, of course, as long as two 
semibreved. 

Tuere ars 70 paoples whose customs forbid 
the wife's relatives to hold any communica. 
tions with her hasband, or, conversely, the 
hushsnd's relative’s and his wife to speak to 
one axuother, 

Boots and shesa may be rendered perma- 
nently waterproof by soaking them for some 
hours in thick soap water. A fatty acid is 
forced in the feather by the soap, which makes 
it impervious to water. 

Frow & work on Hindoo folk-lore, we learn 
that if-a person ia drowned, etrack by light- 
ning, bitten by a snake, or poisoned, or loses 
his life by any kind of accident, or by suicide, 
then he goes uenally to hell, 

A pustic schoolmaster of nine years stand. 
ing say2 that not‘once in his’ experience har 
the fall number of pupils turned ap, There 
always seem to be a certain portentage 
away. 

A WELL ENowngonp firm:hag bit upon | the 
ides of having ita nameon-the:top of its vane 
as “wellaa'on the sides, 50 that-ns the vehicle 
makes its journey people in the top storeys of 
houses can see the name, 

At Cotéa, in. Saxony, those persons who 
have not: paid their taxes of the preceding 
year are advertised ina Ket whith iy hang up 
in all restanrants and alonsoftheclty. Thove 
that are on the list oan get neither meat nor 
drink at such places of refreahmont, 

“ Prays without words " are in fature to be 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, that digni- 
tary deputing a Reader to witness a epecial 
rehearsal of gach piece. It is to be hoped that 
the reader wil! not attach any importance to 
the language of the stage-manager between the 
acts. 

Amonea nameroud curiosities in the. Britich 
Mausetm the most remarkable is 2 Chinere 
bank note-of the Ming Dynasty, abont 1368, 
& comparatively modern specimen for China, 
but 300 yeara older than the first. bank-note 
issued in Harope. No example of any other 
early issue is known to exist. 

Axrrrrcran blacklend pencils were made by 
an.ingenicus F'resehman owmed Conte so far 


add | back-as 1795 ;:and the inventor afterwarde, 


turning. his attention. to the fabrication. ct 
chalk for drawing : 

ee Se ‘of °Affferent ‘shades which 
ate known theoaghous the civilised world, and 
which still hold their own iu-theshop of every 
English artiat colourman, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wavertry.—Boots for the army are made almost 
exclusively in Northampton. 

Amentcay Grau. — German Emperor was in this 
country in his youth ; never until now since he came to 
his present rank. 

Distressep Nay.—A governess is nota menial ser- 
vant ; and unless so agreed upon, she can neither leave 
nor be dismissed at a month's notice. 

Ixventor.—The article is not In request. It 
would not pay to patent ft, and you not venture 
your money upon ft. Rather try to sell to a toymaker. 

Manre.—You will find your silk much more useful if 
tape LL ATO. If dyed, it must 
be artificially stiffened, and will spoil it. 

Nemo —Borax and camphor is a very useful wash for 
hair affected with dandriff, but only cleanses at the 
time, and does not ¢ffect a cure. 


Youre Hovsswirs.—Soap lasts much longer if bought 
by the quantity, cut in squares, and kept in a dry place 
to harden. 

cured 


Arrticrzep Onn. —It is said that sciatica may be 


by applyfag a coating of flowers of sulphur to the 
effi cted limb. ™ 

Fawny.—After to sun and wind, or when the 
skin is heated, g is more refreshing than a few 


drops of toilet vinegar In the washing water. 

ior any en’ may 
befall them, when fatrly used by the hfrer, 
CaRri.—There is no one word used to describe a man 
who has divorced his wife. The woman divorced is 
sometimes spoken of as a divorcée. 


An Invewrror.—You can obtain all information as to 
how to a patent by to the Patent Office, 
25, Southampton Buildings, , EO. 

Tasonamus —The Scotch railway strike began Decem- 
= Fade and ended, with a compromise, January 

Irate Lanpirorp —A tenant has no right on leaving 


to remove anything that is planted in the The 
OT ale tells tw Ula ber 9 


ay 


L. P.—By the te: ms of the Act, “every person who 
wa er aed Gen te ie nieeiie at at 
—a false or up weight, is Hable to a penalty 
for the first, and £20 for the second «ff ence. 
A Ratrrayer.—We do not know that any Fae | 
receive travelling expenses, or are allo 
ments at the ratepayers’ cost. Toere is nothing 
in the Act ef Parliament to authorise such payments. 
A Reapsr.—The subjects named by you have been 
any , e ls 
column advertise wants. 

LLEWELLYN.—The name of the composer of “The 
March of the Men of Harlech” has not been preserved. 
It ts an ancient Welsh melody recorded in Edward 
Jones's ‘' Relicks of Welsh Bards,” published in 1794. 

E. BR. 5.—A person committed to prison for contem) 
of on > ee eee may be 


publican from putting in his window articles of sale, 
ee as ee So business as a 
pu 


Briquerrs.—Oannot answer. The case is decided 


to y as many branches as he can overtake. 

In another year he may be better able to say what 
mind lies to. 

Lavra.—The 21st June fell previously to this year on 


1807, 1801. It will happen next in 
042, etc, 


Paitz.—The duel between M. Flovuquet and General 
buulapger occurred on July 13, 1888. it was on July 12 
that General his seat in the French 
Chambers, because a motion of his had been rejected. 


Novicz.—Verdigris isa rank poison, and as ft often 


Qvuerist —Taking the sexes in mass, women are 
longer lived than men. In ‘“' Whitaker's Almanack” 
(vp. 353-4) you will find tables showing the expectation 
of life of males and females at various ages. 

A Drstor.—The debt will have to be pald out of your 
estate before any of the legacies are unless the 
— or neglect to claim its pay- 
men’ 


Rosa Dartte.—The Q 1¢en can make a will disposing 
2 but she is 


of her money and other private possessions, 
not bound, like other subjects, to register or make its 
contents public. 


Aw Inquinrr.—The cannot be done except you 
choose to take your um apart as fs done with a 
dress ; probably in the end you will real’z> that you would 
have been cheaper and better with a new umbrella. 


Trev —We could not y the 
desired, nor are we able to say how you can obtain 
it excapt by a 


A Sotprer’s Lass —If you have not the man’s - 
mental number or the number of his company, we 
not think you can reach him by letter, except his name 
is a very unusual one. 


J. O.—Lancashire is the great 
cally the 


and gain should "pom thought 
never 8 a 
O’ershadow thy spirit’s y 


ea anne say, give the oy | a 
went bat gots packet of Remnant Goo ot a chemist’s, 
follow instructions, are determined on dyeing 
or failing in the attempt. cies 
5 Barclay, for a on which many 
thonsands sounds donapaeh, welled 1,000 miles in 
1,000 successive each mile 
and leas 
plished on Oth July, 1809. 
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forms tn copper kettles in which sour is the 


great care should be taken in sach 
All copper vessels should be tinned. 
In Desrarn.—Yon committed a blunder, and will have 
to abide by ft, unless you can persuade some mu‘ 
ee ee help to correct the bad 


z 


Barwat.—The ord! costume for a tieman at 
ia black frock ait ight 


Sousent tend Gin aa tovenlie? thd aaoven Seah ous 
have not been worn for many years at these functions. 
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A ‘The of D 
M“AZON. —' arm: shomey, the kingdom 
the weet coast of Afrisa, and second only to Ashantes 
ng Fy hy Fy te Ay DI 
repu' wess, now thought, 
overrated. The Amazons form the flower of thoumye 
pei het any The French words on ons 
side mean: ‘* King of the Belgians ;" 
the other side : «! Union makes". babe 
‘strength a ae centimes. ” L eopold 
1881 to 1865. 
Leger pment pt & formal 
matter, conveys no or privileges. 
reform bills of these later extending the franchis 
ve 


Eorsrrs.—Euterpe presided over lyric poetry, 
played on the fate, of which abo is sald to ar’ bea 
ventor. generally represented as crowned 
with flowers, with a flate in her hand, or various musi. 
cal instruments around her. She is also represented 

as dancing. She was one of the nine m' 

Panetorr.—The Ghauts ually 

oat ude at ub 
along the east and coasts of 
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An EsGuisHmMAn.—It was left to the 
whether 
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Taz Lowpom Reape, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Aut Bick Nuwsrrs, Pants and Voivmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 
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